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CAN STRIKES BE OUTLAWED? 


URING the past year the voices of highly 

respected Catholics have been raised in 
favor of the right to strike. One has said that the 
prohibition of strikes would involve grievous in- 
terference with human liberty; another that com- 
pulsory arbitration awards could be enforced only 
at the points of bayonets. It has not been clear 
whether these judgments have been applied to the 
situation as it exists in the United States, here 
and now, or whether the right to strike is given a 
universal character. 

By the end of the nineteenth century Catholic 
moralists had arrived at a general agreement in 
favor of the right of the workers to strike, given 
certain important conditions: that there was a 
just cause, that the good aimed at was propor- 
tioned to the evils that might be expected as con- 
sequent to the strike, and that the means em- 
ployed in the conduct of the strike were morally 
lawful. The late Monsignor John A. Ryan, who 
was most favorably disposed to labor unions, ob- 
served that it was often difficult and sometimes 
impossible, to know when the legitimitizing con- 
ditions were present in any particular strike. The 
late Cardinal Bourne, Archbishop of Westminster, 
condemned the general strike which took place in 
England in 1926. Such a pronouncement on a 
particular case was extremely exceptional. As a 
tule, theological experts and ecclesiastical authori- 
ties have refrained from attempting to judge par- 
ticular disputes in the light of the accepted gen- 
eral principles. The comment has often been 
made privately, though not in print, that general 
principles which could not be acted upon in prac- 
tice were of limited utility. 

The older Catholic writers show a vivid appre- 
ciation of the gravity of strikes both in themselves, 
as essentially acts of coercion, and in their evil 
consequences. In our generation strikes are big- 
ger and more numerous than ever they were be- 
fore, but familiarity with them seems to have 
_ blunted ethical criticism and there is a tendency to 


accept them as inevitables. The only alternative 
to strikes is compulsory arbitration, and this has 
few friends in the United States. Authoritative 
Catholics in the United States have been conspicu- 
ous in condemning compulsory arbitration. To 
say that compulsory arbitration is the only alter- 
native to strikes does not mean that it is the only 
peaceful way of settling industrial disputes: it 
means that compulsory arbitration, instead of the 
strike, should be the last resort when voluntary 
methods fail. 


There is probably no one today who questions 
the right to strike when the text book conditions 
are fulfilled, but who will deny that it is generally 
doubtful that they are fulfilled? One might go 
further and assert that strikers almost always use 
methods of preventing the employment of men 
who want to work which are indefensible by the 
tules of moral theology. The strategy and tactics 
of industrial warfare are now highly elaborated. 
The blows are not struck directly against the em- 
ployers, who have developed means of withstand- 
ing a siege, but against the general community, 
so that the Government, in order to protect the 
community, will apply the necessary coercion to 
the employers. The labor unions adopt the only 
methods they know of making strikes successful. 
It would be hard to refute their argument that if 
they did not frighten strikebreakers off the job 
and if they did not put pressure on the govern- 
ment via the suffering community, they could 
never hope to defeat the big corporations with 
their vast resources. 

It is difficult to see how a Catholic can uphold 
the right to strike as an unalienable human liberty 
if he believes in Vocational Groups. A Voca- 
tional Group is nothing if it does not mean an 
industry organized to exercise authority over the 
men engaged in it. The necessary authority of a 
Vocational Group is incompatible with the right 
to strike, just as political authority is incompati- 
ble with the right of rebellion. Doubtless there 
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are cases where rebellion is right but this right is 
not given by legislation. 

Writing as long ago as 1889 the celebrated 
theologian Father Matteo Liberatore, S.J., in his 
“Principles of Political Economy” said: ‘“‘Abstract- 
ing from excesses and considering strikes in them- 
selves, we have to say that, given free competi- 
tion, they are one of the rights of the operatives, 
and cannot be justly condemned ot repressed. A 
strike is a sort of reprisal. Now reprisals are law- 
ful. in war; and a state of free competition is a 
state of war. Moreover it is the only means at 
their disposal, seeing that there is no authorized 
tribunal to which they can have recourse.” 

Liberatore’s language is somewhat different 
from ours. By free competition he means unre- 
strained profit-seeking, when labor is at a hope- 
less disadvantage unless it has the strength given 
by combination. If the workers could have re- 
course to appropriate tribunals they would not 
have the right to inflict on the community the 
evils of strikes. Men are allowed to carry and 
use deadly weapons in a country where there is 
no police protection and no effective law and pub- 
lic order. The weapon of the strike belongs only 
to an anarchic economic system where might is 
right. 

We have to recognize that a simple measure of 
compulsory arbitration would not solve our pres- 
ent problems. The workers might have no con- 
fidence in the impartiality of the tribunals; the 
employers might nullify awards by not employing 
men at the wages officially decreed; tribunals 
could not function satisfactorily unless they were 
guided by an accepted code of distributive justice 
with rules as to minimum wages, differentials and 
fair profits. Arbitration which could be enforced 
only by bayonets would not bring industrial peace. 

Compulsion is tolerable only when, to speak 
paradoxically, it obtains free consent, when it is 
approved by the moral sense of the community. 
There are numerous examples of private agree- 
ments by labor organizations and employers’ ot- 
ganizations binding themselves to accept arbitra- 
tion when disputes cannot be settled by negoti- 
ation. It is not impossible that the community 
will come to favor compulsory arbitration of 
disputes by public law. The same principle ap- 
plies to international disputes. Nations may give 
up the right to make war when there is an effec- 
tive and acceptable international authority which 
can be ‘depended upon to defend justice. War 
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in the sense of an exercise of sovereignty would 
then be outlawed. The international authority 
would require armed strength to enforce its de- 
cisions but this would be rather in the nature of 
police power and not what is called war. Simi- 
larly strikes could be outlawed in the sense that 
they would be prohibited and punished when so- 
ciety had established generally-approved tribunals 
to arbitrate on disputes which the parties had 
failed to settle by other peaceful means. 

The analogy between strikes and war is too ob- 
vious to need exposition. Both are attempts to 
impose the will of one party on the other, both 
are appeals to force to settle questions which 
ought to be settled by reason, both show. an in- 
creasing disregard of the rights of non-combatants 
who are now likely to be the chief sufferers from 
the conflict. The logic of Catholic principles ob- 
liges us to seek both international and vocational 
authorities which will establish the rule of law 
in place of that of brute force. 

The present difficulty, or even impossibility, of 
securing consent to the establishment of legal 
authority, does not sanctify international or in- 
dustrial anarchy. Papal teaching points the way 
to the establishment of order in both spheres. The 
unilateral disarmament of iabor unions would 
not be the way of justice or of peace. Labor must 
be given more adequate protection than it seeks 
to obtain for itself by the strike weapon and which 
so-called free competition has always failed to 
provide. Organized industry must be regulated 
as a social function and not regarded as a by- 
product of the competitive pursuit of individual 
interests. Labor has a right to its due share of 
the product of industry, and the due share can- 
not be determined without knowledge of costs 
and profits. The representatives of labor are 
therefore entitled to adequate information of these 
factors, which cannot be considered the private 
concern of the employers. An industry should 
be organized so as to bring together the represen- 
tatives both of capital and labor for mutual advice 
and consultation with a view to regulating the con- 
ditions of the industry so that the interests of 
both sides are promoted in the spirit of partner- 
ship, with due recognition of the claims of con- 
sumers and the community at large. An indus- 
try so organized would leave no lawful occasion . 
for the use of the anti-social weapon of the strike. — 


HENRY SOMERVILLE 
Toronto, Canada 
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THE PRINCIPLE OF COMPLEMENTARY 
AID IN CATHOLIC SOCIAL PHILOSOPHY 


(Concluded) 


HERE can be little doubt that the free 

associations of the kind discussed differ es- 
sentially from the corporative groups of pre- 
_ Renaissance times. Social thought, O. v. Gierke 
tightly pointed out, “when it is genuinely medie- 
val, starts from the whole, but ascribes an intrinsic 
value to every partial whole down to and in- 
cluding the individual person . . . ; it sees the uni- 
verse as one articulated whole and every being, 
whether a corporate-being (Gemeinwesen) or a 
single-being (Einzelwesen), as both a part and a 
whole, a part determined by the final cause of the 
universe and a whole with a final cause of its 
own.’”°) This articulation of society is not the 
result of an arbitrary grant by the state or of 
social contracts. It is, rather, demanded by and 
rooted in the natural moral law. Objectively, 
there exists a scale of foreordained human ends 
which man can achieve only by joining others 
of his kind, who strive for the same good. 
Hence, to the pyramid of human: ends there 
corresponds a graded structure of society, rank 
upon rank, from the family up to the State 
and the Church, an increasingly more perfect 
imitatio Dei.") Each society, as it is integrated 
into an organic social structure, is limited in its 
scope by that of the next higher one. Each par- 
ticular group pursues a specific “common good” 
and possesses relative sufficiency, 1. e., it is au- 
tonomous within these limits. Hence, the ends 
of these social bodies are intermediary ones and 
parts of the whole moral cosmos. Yet they are 
real ends worth striving for. It thus behooves 
rational, free beings to associate and to pursue 
these ends by their own initiative. Man has a 
natural right to self-government and a right to 
relative independence within the framework of 
these intermediary functional associations. Yet, 
being subject to error and sin ever since the Fall, 
man himself may endanger the right functioning 
of the subordinate societies. Should this occur 
and only then, the State as guardian and trustee 


6) Das deutsche Genossenschaftsrecht, vol. III, Ber- 
lin, 1881 (Translation: Political Theories of the Middle 
| Age, Cambridge, England, 1927, p. 7). _ : 

7) Franz H. Mueller, Person and Society According 
to St. Thomas, in: T. Brauer, ed., Thomistic Principles 
iin a Catholic School, St. Louis, Mo., 1948, p. 249. 
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of public welfare, has the right and the duty to 
intervene to restore the equilibrium and to effect 
a rehabilitation of the function, not the aboli- 
tion of the part or the substitution of the State 
for the smaller and lower societies.8) 


Pope Pius XI does not in Quadragesimo anno 
ptopose a simple return to the pluralism of the 
Middle Ages which were distinguished for non- 
political institutions. The Middle Ages, Ernst 
Troeltsch rightly states, “had no conception of the 
state at all in either the ancient or the modern 
sense of the word.’®) The State was, as we 
pointed out in the first paragraph of this article, 
absorbed, so to speak, by society.1°) In our days 
more and more social functions are taken care of 
by larger social and political bodies and organs 
of the State. However, the modern State and 
the urge to increase its power, cannot be blamed 
for all of this. As Pius XI says: “It is indeed 
true, as history clearly proves, that owing to 
changed circumstances, much that was formerly 
done by small groups can nowadays be done only 
by large associations” (Q.A. 79). And of these, 
obviously, the State is more indispensable today 
than it has ever been in the past. ‘None the less,” 
the Pope adds, “just as it is wrong to take away 
from the individuals what by their own ability 
and effort they can accomplish and commit to the 
community, so 


it is an injury and at the same time both a 
serious evil and a perturbation of right order 
to assign to a larger and higher society what 
can be performed successfully by smaller and 
lower communities.” 


This, indeed, is the classical formulation of the- 
principle of subsidiarity, according to which, in the 
words of the encyclical, ‘“‘all social activity, of its 
very power and nature, is subsidiary, supplying 
help to the members of the social body but never 
destroying or absorbing them” (Q. A. 79). 


8) H. Rommen, The State in Catholic Thought, St. 
Louis, Mo., 1945, p. 303. ge 

9) The Social Teachings of the Christian Churches, 
vol. I, New York, 1931, vol. I, p. 247. 

10) Cf. also F. H. Mueller, The Rise of Modern So- 
ciety, American Catholic Sociological Review, Vol. VI, 
No. 1. 
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Father Jos. Husslein, S.J., in his edition of the 
social encyclicals “Social Wellsprings” (vol. Il, 
Milwaukee, 1942, p. 207) remarks that this prin- 
ciple is here “illustrated in the legalizing of the 
‘subsidiary’ autonomous organizations which are 
meant to exist under the Christian social order 
between the State and the individual .. . Minor 
associations, which thus become subsidiary to the 
State in promoting the common good no less than 
the welfare of their respective industries, do not 
derive from the State the right to exist. This is 
given them by nature and hence is derived from 
God. It is based on man’s social nature precisely 
as is the right to existence on the part of the State 
itself. By thus observing nature's law, we arrive 
at that ‘graded hierarchical order’ which . . . gives 
stability and efficiency, contentment and prosperi- 
ty to the commonwealth.” 

While it is true that the Pope uses the principle 
of subsidiarity as a starting point for his plan of 
re-establishment of vocational corporations or ord- 
ers and of a functional organization of economic 
society, he does not, of course, restrict its validity 
to the “corporate classes” and industrial groups. 
J. B. Schuster, S.J., points out that it is here not 
merely a question regarding the relationship be- 
tween the State and the so-called subordinate and 
intermediate social structures, but one that refers 
to the right of every, even the smallest social 
group and indeed the individual human being 
within the framework of social organization.”*) 


The very meaning of all association is, as Pius 
XI has pointed out, subsidiarity, that is to say, to 
furnish aid, to help one another, to supplement 
and complement.’*) This applies in a greater de- 
gree to associations than to individual persons. 
With the teleological arrangement of the social 
order in mind, we can best understand the prin- 
ciple of subsidiarity by picturing the social order 
to ourselves in the manner of a system of con- 
centric circles. The very heart of this system 1s 
the individual person, represented by the inner- 
most circle. Man receives his first, and in many 
respects, foremost assistance from the family, the 
cradle of society, represented by the next larger 
annulus. If the family is either unable to ac- 
complish its object or unwilling to perform its 


Ee) Loe. cit., p. 100. 

12) As the three divine persons inthe trinitarian 
“society” communicate their perfection, so, in an ana- 
logical manner, do their likenesses participate in this 
supreme perfection by mutually communicating to each 
other their own goodness, thus giving glory to the 
supreme Good. Cf. G. Gundlach, S.J., Gregorianum, 
XVII, p. 288; F. Frodl, S.J., Gesellschaftslehre, Vienna, 
1936, pp. 72f, 182ff. 
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duties, the wider circle of kin is supposed to step 
in or, if this is not feasible, the neighborhood 
might be called upon to render aid. In a Chris- 
tian community it should be the parish or some 
such organ of the congregation as the St. Vincent 
de Paul Society should undertake to rehabilitate 
the distressed family. Today, to cite but one ex- 
ample, parochial schools often provide the re- 
ligious training of children which is primarily an 
obligation of the parents. Since even Christian 
parents frequently neglect their educational duties 
or, through economic or other conditions are pre- 
vented from providing the religious guidance of 
their children, the school teacher must take the 
place of the parent. Unfortunately, quite fre- 
quently parents rely entirely on the school in this 
regard even though they could make their own, 
‘¢ small contribution to the religious education 
of their offspring. For this reason, schools have 
come to regard as their own proper domain what, 
no doubt, God has entrusted to the parents’ care. 
Here we have an excellent test-case of the prin- 
ciple of subsidiarity, of which the Pope says that 
it applies to the societas perfecta in the super- 
natural sphere, the Church, as much as to the 
secular societies.**) 


In many countries it has now become a matter 
of course to turn over to the local community for 
direct care, cases of family disorganization, the 
municipal social worker taking the place of the 
deacon of the primitive Church or of the more 
distant relatives and of the neighbors and co- 
parishioners. Urbanization and industrialization, 
while herding the people closer together physi- 
cally, have at the same time estranged them from 
each other to such a degree as to make them un- 
able to render mutual assistance even in the lesser 
emergencies of daily life. The trend almost every- 
where seems to be to surrender to the individual 
States and the central Government one social pre- 
rogative after the other. In a civliization that likes 
to glory in the idea of the rights of man and prides 
itself on the emancipation of the individual and 
smaller communities, the latter seem only too 
eager to shift their responsibilities to the govern- 
ment, “to pass the buck” and to “let George do 
it.” But measures, as Ferdinand Tonnies and 
others have shown, have a way of perpetuating 
themselves and of becoming ends in themselves. 
In the same manner, the ‘‘welfare state,’ once 


hailed as the key to the solution of the social ques-- 
tion, threatens to turn into a tyrant who promises” 


13) John Cleary, Parents’ Roll of H i 
Priest, Vol. II, No.8, August) 104¢n peas a pmnaiae a 
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us security for the price of liberty. The State by 
atrogating to itself what the natural law has as- 
signed to the person and smaller social units, has 
by no means enhanced its intrinsic worth and the 
degree of -its estimation. On the contrary, by 
being a “Jack of all trades” and a “maid of all 
works” it has become a lumbering monster, feared 
because of its ravenous longing to destroy, wher- 
ever possible, man’s freedom, and loathed on ac- 
count of its growing inefficiency and all-entangling 
ted-tape. 

“The State, therefore,” said Pius XII (Q. A. 
80), “should leave to smaller groups the settle- 
ment of affairs and problems of minor importance 
because they would greatly distract it. Thus it 
will carry out with greater freedom, power and 
success the tasks belonging to it alone, because it 
alone can effectively accomplish them: directing, 
watching, stimulating and restraining as circum- 
stances suggest or necessity demands. Let those 
in power, therefore, be convinced that the more 
faithfully this principle of subsidiarity be followed 
and a graded hierarchical order exists between 
various subsidiary associations, the more excellent 
will be both the authority and efficiency of the 
social organization as a whole and the happier 
and more prosperous the condition of the com- 
monwealth.” 

To summarize the doctrine of subsidiarity we 
might say 


(1) Association, since it is meant to supplement 
an individual’s efforts to achieve his ends, 
should not attempt to supplant him. There 
can be no true social order unless the dig- 
nity of the person is respected. 


There is a hierarchy of social ends to which 
corresponds a hierarchy of societies, each 
pursuing a common good of its own. As 
man is not a mere means to social ends, so 
a subordinate society is never a mere mem- 
ber or organ of more inclusive social wholes. 


(2) 


As association in general supplements the 
activities of the individual person, so each 
society in particular has as its specific end 
to supplement the functions of the one be- 
low it and to lay the groundwork for the 
activities of the one above it. 

Each society, especially each natural society, 
such as the family, the vocational corpora- 
tion, and the State must restrict its activi- 
ties to the functions prescribed by its pur- 
pose; in its own proper province alone will 
it be truly efficient. The control of the sub- 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) 


(7) 


(8) 


(9) 


oF. 


ordinate by the superior society, especially 
the State, should be primarily one of co- 
ordination and harmonization. 


The supplemental or subsidiary function of 
a society is a two-fold one: 


(2) to achieve those ends which the next 
lower society cannot achieve by its 
very nature and which are not normal- 
ly the object of the activities of the 
next higher societies; 


(b) to come to the aid of the lower society 
if, so long and to the extent that, the 
latter cannot adequately attend to its 
original and proper function, or to in- 
terfere and take over these functions 
if and as long as such society refuses 
to perform its duties. 


The aid given by a higher to a lower so- 
ciety must from the beginning include a de- 
termined effort to rehabilitate, i. e., to re- 
store to efficiency and re-instate, the disabled 
or corrupt society in question. 


Just as a larger society must not arrogate 
to itself such proper functions of the small- 
er unit or of an individual able to perform 
duties efficiently, thus the smaller one or the 
individual must not attempt to shift their 
respective responsibilities to a higher, much 
less to a lower society, unless prevented 
from the effective exercise of their functions 
by causes beyond their control. 


The concept of social efficiency must not be 
interpreted in a pragmatist sense. An ap- 
parently better ratio of results achieved to 
the means used would not of itself justify a 
transfer of functions from one social group 
to another. The natural rights and duties 
of man and society are not merely indefeas- 
ible, they are rather inalienable, because the 
nature of man and society cannot be sur- - 
rendered or changed. While an individual 
or a society may forfeit their rights through 
neglect of duties, they can forfeit them only 
for the duration and to the extent of their 
neglect of duty. 


All social functions must be so directed as 
to foster and encourage self-help, self- 
administration, relative autonomy, diversi- 
fication, decentralization, organic articula- 
tion and functional representation, so as to 
accomplish “unity in well-arranged multi- 
plicity.” 


ee 


(10) Violation of the law of subsidiarity involves 
not only injustice done to individual and 
collective members of society, but also a dis- 
turbance of the order of society as a whole, 
and therefore an offence against the com- 
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mon welfare of which “tranquillity of ord- 
er” is a constituent part. 
FRANZ H. MUELLER 


College of St. Thomas, 
St. Paul, Minn. 


_ THE DISGRACE OF THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY 


CERTAIN statement attributed to the late 

A Pope Pius XI by Msgr. Cardijn, which has 
been quoted repeatedly in the Catholic press and 
by Catholic speakers, needs to be clarified, we be- 
lieve, because a meaning has been attributed to it 
which was not, we think, in the mind of that 
Pontiff. 

There is a reason for our referring to the mat- 
ter at this time. The distinguished founder of 
the Young Christian Workers, Msgr. Cardijn, 
after his return to Europe from our country in 
the fall, visited England and there told audiences 
about the direct Commission he had received from 
Pius XI to start his movement and the Pope’s con- 
sternation when he was told that the working 
classes knew nothing of the Church’s social teach- 
ing. 

As told in the Catholic Times, of London, it 
was in the same audience Pius XI said to Msgr. 
Cardijn the words, “you have heard repeated so 
often”: 

“The greatest scandal of the nineteenth century 
is that the Church lost the masses of the work- 
ing classes.” 

Here we have what may be accepted as Msgr. 
Cardijn’s own version of the Pope’s words, trans- 
lated, of course, into English, probably from the 
French, which is the language Pius XI would be 
most likely to use when addressing a Belgian. 
While probably not incorrect, the statement has, 
unfortunately, by some been understood to mean 
that delinquency of one kind or another on the 
part of the Church was responsible for the ‘‘scan- 
dal.” Such a thought we believe to have been 
foreign to the mind of Pius XI, because it does 
not agree with the historical facts. Possibly, the 
misconception referred to could have been avoid- 
ed, had the French word scandale, provided the 
Pope used it, been translated with disgrace. The 
statement now reads: 


“The greatest disgrace brought on the Church 


‘exploiting the workers. 


in the nineteenth century was the loss of the mass- 
es of the working people.” 
This is an undeniable fact; the question is, 
whose fault was this “‘disgrace’”? The philoso- 
phes, a mob of petty intellectuals, the bourgeoisie, 
at first revolutionary and deistic, ultimately ag- 
nostic and, in practice, materialistic and proud of 
their new found power and influence—ail of 
them united to rob the members of “the lower 
classes” of their religion. Even when members of 
the upper middle class did not sever entirely their 
affiliation with the Church, they made religion ap- 
pear a mantel to cover the sins of wealth bent on 
But in most cases the 
class that had attained power after the downfall 
of the feudal regime professed ali the tenents of 
Liberalism and applied them to political life and, 
before all, to private and national economy. Pro- 
moted by the members of the third estate, anti- 
clericalism became a dominant influence of the 
nineteenth century in most countries of Europe, 
and thousands of venal pens were employed to 
carry irreligion, hate and contempt of the Church, 


and the clergy, into the masses. 


Modern capitalism and industrialism were 
sponsored and fostered where? In protestant 
England! What influence could the Church have 
exercised on the political leaders and the men of - 
affairs in that country until long after Emancipa- 
tion? What influences could she have employed 
to protest the enslavement of the workers during 
the unrestricted regime? Men everywhere were, 
in fact, dazzled by the apparent success of British 
industrialism and the accumulation of wealth in — 
the hands of London bankers. Enterprisers and 
financiers on the continent used their influence to 
introduced a system into their countries which had, 
as they thought, resulted so fortunately for Eng- 
land. France, Belgium, Prussia—all of them pro- 
moted industrialism, indifferent to observations 
such as those recorded by Ralph Waldo Emerson, 
who told American readers, “a natural fruit of — 
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England is the brutal political economy.) He 
confessed to having been shocked by the words of 
a well known Englishman of those days, spoken 
in the course of a debate in Parliament on appren- 
ticeship: “Though, in the high ranks, to cultivate 
family affection was a good thing, ’twas not so 
among the lower orders.” 

A copious literature proves bishops, priests and 
laymen were by no means silent in the face of in- 
justices and inhumanity. But they could not pre- 
vail against the powerful influences exerted by 
reactionary governments on the one hand, bent on 
keeping in leash the clergy, and, on the other, the 
seductive tenents of Liberalism. The representa- 
tives of neither of these two powers were willing 
to accept proposals advanced by Catholic theolo- 
gians, sociologists, publicists or political leaders. 
Liberals aspersed whatever bore a Catholic label, 
and while they despised the lower classes, they 
wished, nevertheless, to separate them from the 
Church and the influence of the clergy. Their ef- 
forts succeeded only too well. This is, we dare 
say, the ‘disgrace’ Pius XI referred to. 

Because the Church could not break down the 
combined opposition of the forces arrayed against 
her, among whom were at times, rationalistic 
Protestantism, stateism, and  anti-clericalism, 
charity endeavored to assuage the horrors to which 
the laboring masses were for so long exposed. 
But at no time were Catholic leaders inclined to 
presume charity should replace justice. As early 
as 1835, Franz Baader, in his remarkable treatise 
on “The Present Opposition Between the Proper- 
tyless, or Proletarians, and the Propertied Class- 
es of Society,’*) stated: ‘I contend that (in regard 
to the proletarian) it is not a question of provid- 
ing merely a charitable institution (however de- 
serving of praise such institutions may be), nor 
purely public institutions (however necessary they 
‘may be here and there), because both are mere 
palliatives for existing evils. It is a question of 
institutions founded in justice.’”’ (The term insti- 
tution is here used in the sense of an established 
habit of action or body of related facts, regulat- 
ing human conduct in the attainment of a social 
end, and constituting an element in the social or- 


1) English Traits. Boston, 1857, pp. 157-58. 
2) New ed. Stuttgart, 1929, p. 20. 
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ganization of a community: government, the 
family, a language, is an institution.) That jus- 
tice should be recognized as the leading social 
principle was repeated time and again by the rep- 
resentatives of Christian-social school of thought. 
It found a classical expression, for instance, in the 
contributions of Karl v. Vogelsang to Catholic 
journals and newspapers. We quote briefly from 
one of his writings what follows: “The Christian 
social order establishes justice, besides love which 
regulates moral obligations, as the supreme law 
of man’s conduct towards his fellowman. Almost 
no other sin, no crime which man is able to com- 
mit is condemned so incessantly in our sacred 
scriptures and by the Church as injustice of man 
toward man, and none is threatened with such in- 
escapable punishment in time and eternity. The 
man that permits injustice to prevail over him, 
and the people or state who do so, are likewise 
warned that they must expect severe retribution. 
To secure justice is, therefore, essential; justice is 
the foundation on which the whole Christian 
social and economic order was built. This lead- 
ing fundamental idea found expression in the doc- 
trine: For every service rendered there must be re- 
turned a complete equivalent.’’*) 

To enforce justice, the Catholics of the nine- 
teenth century were powerless. Everywhere the 
exponents of current ideas ruled the day. The 
Golden Calf had been once more set up and its 
votaries were in a state of intoxication which 
blinded them against the demands of commutative 
justice. The concessions ultimately wrung trom 
them in the shape of social legislation do not 
really go to the root of existing social and eco- 
nomic evils. The demands of justice are by no 
means satisfied by the doles intended to prevent 
bread lines and what not. Let those who ex- 
claim: “What is the Church doing?” practice 
communtative justice in all their dealings and 
prate less about liberty and equality. Let them 
cry out: ‘Let justice be re-established in the market 
place and let social charity stand by and offer its 
counsels dictated by compassionate love for all 
men!’ 

F. P. KENKEL 


3) Die sozialen Lehren des, etc. St. Pélten, 1894, p. 
208. 


In George Bernard Shaw’s eyes, Jesus was an excellent economist because 
He taught the eternal truth that we need not worty about the next day, that 
we should be gentle men, not commercialized cads; whereas “we sell our 
souls and bodies by the pound and the inch after wasting half the day in hag- 


gling over the price.” 


Fr. L. RayMon, The Examiner 
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Warder’s Review 


A Crass Case of Procrastination 


OTH history and observations of the trend 

of public affairs in our country demonstrate 
the danger a people runs whenever it permits 
Government to assume too many functions. A 
bureaucratic system of administration is the in- 
evitable consequence. A well-established bu- 
reaucracy, on its part, is bound to exercise an in- 
fluence on public affairs incompatible not alone 
with a republican form of government, but with 
a healthy monarchy even. ‘The servants are apt, 
because of their number and direct influence on 
affairs, to exercise mastery over the execution of 
policies and to weigh down the efforts of any 
government thus afflicted. Bureaucracy was, to 
quote an example in modern times, one of the 
worst afflictions the Russia of the Czars was cursed 
with. 

Conditions which remind us of the procrastt- 
nating gait of European bureaucracies are not, by 
any means, unknown in our country. Unfortu- 
nately, the elected representatives of the people 
frequently set the civil servants of the Govern- 
ment a poor example, and make their work so dif- 
ficult in many instances that procrastination on 
their part appears excusable. We found a classic 
example of Congressional manana recorded in the 
“Report of the Select Committee to Investigate 
Indian Affairs and Conditions,” published in 1944. 
Under the heading “Indian Claims” it is shown 
that, while these are of “varying degrees of le- 
gality, morality and merit in the aggregate sum of 
many hundreds of millions of dollars’ they act 
like a millstone around the neck of a drowning 
man. ‘They serve to hold the Indian to a life on 
the Reservation,” so the Report states, ‘through 
fear that separation from the tribe might deprive 
him of his share of a settlement which he believes 
the Government may some day make. They also 
serve to induce Indians to employ attorneys to 
plead their claim cases before the congressional 
committee at considerable expense to the indi- 
vidual Indian or his tribe as well as to the Goy- 
ernment.” Nevertheless matters are permitted to 
drag, it seems, for the Committee further states: 
“At the present rate of settlement and adjudica- 
tion of these claims, they will still continue to be 
a real road block on the path to Indian independ- 
ence one hundred years from now. Some definite 
action is urgent to dispose of these claims finally 
and completely, so that those which are just may 


be paid and those which are unjust may be so 
designated and rejected for once and all.” 

To this statement the Committee added its rec- 
ommendation, suggesting to the Seventy-ninth 
Congress to enact legislation intended to clean the 
Government slate of Indian clairas with due re- 
gard for the rights of Indians. One of the recom- 
mendations asked for legislaticn which would set 
December 31, 1955, as the final date for the com- 
plete settlement and payment of all presently out- 
standing Indian claims. “Both major political 
parties,” states the final paragraph of this particu- 
lar section on Indian claims, “have repeatedly 
pledged themselves to the final settlement of all 
outstanding Indian claims. Your Committee be- 
lieves the time has come to redeem these pledges.” 

Of further interest is the closing statement in 
the minority Report submitted by Congressman 
Fred: C. Gilchrist. He holds: “These Indian 
claims usually are founded upon matters which 
occurred seventy to one hundred years ago. While 
the statute of limitations should not be invoked, 
still we know that the evidence can not be pro- 
duced after a long period of time, and such anci- 
ent claims should be scanned carefully, even 
though limitations of time should not cut them 
off absolutely.” 


Fundamentals of "A Real Apostolate” 


N October 14 of last year Pius XII approved 
the new constitution of Catholic Action in 
Italy. It was on this occasion the Pope stated: 

“Catholic Action is not an exclusive group, but a 
friendly legion of citizens who have made their own the 
maternal intention of the Church to redeem all, and to 
guarantee to society that irreplaceable and indispensable 
leaven of true culture.” 

In general, this important declaration has hardly 
been granted the recognition it merits by the 
Catholic Press. It is the Catholic News of Port 
of Spain, Trinidad, points to it as “this new word- 
ing of the definition’”’—and it is that. 

Pius X, with whom Catholic Action first be- 
came a program, evidently had a similar thought 
in mind while engaged in writing the Encyclical 
on this subject, addressed by him to the Bishops 
of Italy in June, 1905. Almost at the beginning — 
of the document the saintly Pope, having spoken 
of the “immense field of Catholic Action,” turns, 
not to organizations but to individuals, whom he 
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instructs, “it is plainly necessary to take part in- 
dividually in a work so important” as Catholic 
Action, “not only for the sanctification of our own 
soul, but also in order to spread and more fully 
open out the Kingdom of God in individuals, 
families, and society, each one working according 
to his strength for his neighbor’s good, by the 
diffusion of revealed truth, the exercise of Chris- 
tian virtue, and the spiritual and corporal works 
_ of charity and mercy.”!) 

Reading these words, one can not but be im- 
pressed by the thought that Pius X intended to 
convey to us, in the first place, the conviction that 
the individual matters above all else in Catholic 
Action. It is only toward the very end the En- 
cyclical refers to the problem of organization, al- 
though the terms “catholic works,” “chosen bands 
of Catholics,” appear on previous pages. But far 
from limiting Catholic endeavor and recommend- 
ing unification and centralization as the necessary 
means to the end Catholic Action should puruse, 
Pius X recommends a broad-minded policy in 
keeping with the traditions of the Church. 

Having pointed out the characteristics, aims, 
and conditions of Catholic Action, “considered in 
its more important part, namely, the solution of 
the social question—a question worthy of the best 
energy and perseverance of all the Catholic forc- 
es,” Pius X continues: 

“This does not exclude the favoring and pro- 
motion of other works of diverse kind and varied 
organizations, all equally aiming at this or that 
particular good of society and of the people, and 
at the revival of Christian civilization under vati- 
ous special aspects.’’”) 

As if it were his intention to leave no doubt in 
the mind of those concerned regarding his opinion 
on the subject, Pope Pius X continues: 

“These works arise, for the most part, from the 
zeal of individuals; they are spread throughout 
separate dioceses and are sometimes united in 
more extensive federations. So long as their ob- 
ject is praiseworthy, their Christian principles firm, 
and the means they use just, so much are they to 
be praised and encouraged.” 

Moreover, Pius X advocates that to these 
works of Catholic Action ‘‘a certain freedom of 
organization should be allowed.” Because, as he 
says, “it is not possible, when many persons meet 
together, that all should be modelled on the same 
pattern or follow one single direction.” Equally 
noteworthy is the further statement: “Their ot- 


i 1) Cath. Truth Soc. ed. London, 1909, p. 14. 
| 2) Ibid., p. 26. 


ganization should spring spontaneously from the 
works themselves; otherwise they will be like 
buildings of fine architecture, but without solid 
foundations, and therefore quite unstable.”’ 

_ Many of our disappointments have their origin 
in disregard of the sound policies enunciated 
by this wise and fearless Pope. All too frequently 
organizations are drummed and trumpeted into 
existence although what Pius X calls the “import- 
ant thing” is lacking: “‘a good foundation of solid 
principles and constancy.” Where they are as- 
sured, we are told by the same Pope, “the method 
and form of the various works will be only ac- 
cidental.’’?) 


A Case of Shameful Exploitation 


ETWEEN the two world wars cord wood, a 

preferred fuel with some families in the 
early fall and late spring, cost as much as thirteen 
to sixteen dollars a cord in any metropolis of the 
Middle West. The price was for wood cut into 
“stove-length” size. To our knowledge, farmers 
who cut the timber received but one dollar and 
fifty cents per cord, cord-wood length, and de- 
livered at-points not more than a hundred miles 
from the markets referred to. More than ten 
dollars on each cord, therefore, went to pay for 
freight, sawing, and compensation for the services 
of middlemen. The farmers who made rail-road 
ties were even more shamefully exploited. 

We have obtained figures of prices paid for 
ties over a period of twenty years, which prove 
the money tie makers received for what was the 
product of their land and labor to have been 
ridiculously low. If any body of farm people 
have been helpless victims of usurious practices, it 
is the one composed of tie-makers such as those 
we came to know in Arkansas. Their fate was 
brought to mind by the report addressed by a cor- 
respondent to the Maritime Co-operator who, 
writing from Chatam, New Brunswick, relates 
that “the Tabusintac co-operative group have con- 
tracted to deliver one thousand cords of pitwood 
and pulp.” “Another group,” he adds, “is plan- 
ning a similar contract.” But mutual help will 
not, in this case, rest content with this achieve- 
ment. The writer continues: ‘“The entrance into 
the pit-prop and pulpwood field may, it is felt, 
prepare the way for development of co-operative 
Christmas tree exports.” Many a time has the 
sight of a truckload of pit-props in the streets of 
St. Louis caused us to wonder what reward the 


3) Ibid., p. 27. 
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hill-billies, who had cut them in the Ozarks, would 
receive in return for so much of their property as 
the timber represented and their labor. We were 
quite certain the buyer would not observe the ob- 
ligation of equivalence, to pay, not what the seller 
was of necessity willing to accept, but what justice 
demanded. The farmer who markets timber he 
himself has cut and trimmed on his land, offers 
an exquisite opportunity for discussion of certain 
theories of value and Pope Leo’s fundamental 
thought that the wealth of nations has but one 
source: The labor of the workers (Rer. Nov.). 

Had public authority, through certain agencies 
subsidized by the Federal Government, done its 
duty by these tie-makers, it would have provided 
for them some kind of marketing association, 
which would have secured a just price for ties, a 
ptice commensurate with that asked for lumber 
produced by the great timber interests of the coun- 
try. But the considerations of a theoretical 
nature inherent in /assser faire as well as certain 
considerations of a political nature, did not per- 
mit, let’s say a State Department of Agriculture 
or a County Agent to provide corporate protec- 
tion for the members of a class whose income is 
notoriously low and inadequate. Particularly the 
railroads, the chief beneficiaries of cheap ties, 
would have protested vehemently any effort to 
raise prices. William Allen White has revealed, 
in his autobiography, published a little over a year 
ago, how pernicious was the influence they had 
attained in the Legislature of a rural State, Kan- 
sas. On the other hand, the small land-owners 
had no friends at court. 

We have stood by and observed the labor a 
farmer expended on a single tie, from the moment 
the axe was first laid to the tree. After it had 
come down, all the branches were removed and at 
length the part suitable for the production of a 
tie was measured. After that the tie-maker went 
to work with axe and adz and cut out of a round 
trunk of hard oak a standard-sized tie, weighing 
225 to 240 pounds. The handling of such a tie 
alone requires strength and skill. Ultimately, 
after several days of hard work, the tie-maker 
loaded a few ties onto a rickety wagon, drawn by 
two lean mules over mud-roads to the nearest 
railroad station, where his reward, up to a few 
years ago, amounted to sixty or seventy-five cents 
for a first-grade tie. 

In the meanwhile, Catholics wondered just what 
they should do about the declaration by Leo XIII, 
that the mischief “caused by the hard-heartedness 
of employers and the greed of unchecked compe- 
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tition” had been “increased by rapacious usury, 
which, although more than once condemned by 
the Church, is nevertheless, under a different 
guise, but with like injustice, still practiced by 
covetous and grasping men.” 


The Pin Too Has a History 


VEN earlier than the nail and the screw, the 

importance of which is so evident for the 
promotion of human civilization, man fashioned 
pins, for the purpose of fastening his raiment. In 
prehistoric times pins were made from stone, 
bone, and horn. In a later age, bronze and iron 
were substituted, until at last wire-pulling made 
possible the modern pin, which, however, no 
longer is in danger of “losing its head.” To do 
so was, up to a hundred years ago, a shortcoming 
of pins (the writer has a few such pins, attached 
to the garments of a doll, dressed in the garb of 
a nun resting in a cofin). An American, Lemuel 
W. Wright, secured a patent in England in 1842 
for a machine to produce solid-headed pins, while 
Leonardo da Vinci’s plans to produce pins with 
the aid of a machine came to naught. 

So scarce did pins become during the war that 
we found it reported British soldiers serving in 
army offices in India were using thorns as paper- 
fasteners. They are obtained from the bubul- 
tree, which flourishes in scrub jungles all over 
that country. Thorns and fishbones were un- 
doubtedly the earliest pins; both are still used by 
primitive peoples. 

The “modern pin,” made from wire, was first 


produced industrially in the fourteenth century. — 


Nuremberg, called by Lord Bryce “the stirring 
republic of the middle ages,” which excelled in 
the making by craftsmen of all kind of quality 
goods that demand of the producer either a high 
grade of skill or artistic talent, led in the produc- 
tion of this article. As early as 1365 pins were 
produced in that town “of toil and traffic.” Pin- 
makers are known to have been organized in a 
guild there in 1670. Ultimately Aachen also fur- 
nished a high-grade pin, while a cheaper quality 
was manufactured at Iserlohn, chiefly for export. 
In England pins were not made until some time 
early in the seventeenth century, when their manu- 
facture was introduced into Gloucestershire. 
little later, the industry was established at Bristol 


a 


and Birmingham. After the invention of the pin- — 
making machine, British pins flooded the world — 


market. 
It was now the pin became cheap, while the 


eS 
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hand-made article had demanded a price, because 
it was the product of painstaking effort and in- 
dustry. In Nuremberg the nature of the pin mak- 
ers work gave rise to a proverb: “To be as atten- 
tive to one’s task as a pin-maker,” or, as expressed 
in the tongue of that city:“Aufpassen wie ein 
Haftelsmacher,” the term Haftlein being a local 
term for Nadel, i. e., pin.) , 
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Evidently, not only an invention such as the 
sewing machine, but also that insignificant bit of 
testimony of human ingenuity—the pin has an in- 
teresting story to tell. Gradually developed in 
the course of the centuries, it was granted little 
attention by our generation until a scarcity dem- 
onstrated its usefulness. Pin-money, of course, has 
a significance all its own! 


Contemporary Opinion 


ifs the various Governments try to destroy the 
atomic bomb, they will incur a most serious 


responsibility comparable with the mistakes the 
Government of the day made after the last war 
of scrapping with a lavish hand so much of our 


shipping. All experience shows that an invention, 


particularly a destructive invention, has in the past 


remained during the civilization in which it was 


invented. Greek fire disappeared when the clas- 
sical civilization broke down, but the destructive 
forces once more got busy with the invention of 
It has to be remembered that the 
English-speaking world is responsible both for the 
invention and use of this terrible instrument of de- 
struction. The real safety lies in the difficulty of 
using it. It has generally been assumed that the 
English-speaking world is at least as humane as 
any other race. If and when an opportunity oc- 


gun-powder. 


curs for using the atomic bomb, we have no as- 


surance that those who invented it may not be 


destroyed. 
The Statist 


During the Nuremberg trial and after the judg- 


ment, a controversy arose over whether there is a 
rule in international law which makes aggressive 


wat acrime. Justice Jackson and Professor Shel- 
don Glueck produced ample affirmative evidence. 
Now Mr. Biddle’s report and President Truman's 
reply seem to justify their opponents. We are 
told by Mr. Biddle that “‘it is not enough to set 
one great precedent . . . Clearer definition is need- 
ed.” He suggests ‘drafting a code of interna- 
tional criminal law” which would give much 
thought to “what extent aggressive wat should 
be defined, methods of waging war outlawed, 
penalties fixed,” and so forth. 

From alll this, it appears that the Nuremberg 


is 1) Schmeller, J. A. Bayerishes Worterbuch. Munich, 
1872, I., col. 1064, specifically states the diminutive 
Haftlein to be particular to Nuremb. 


judgment was pronounced without a clear defini- 
tion of what constituted the crime and what was 
its punishment. President Truman, less confident 
than the enthusiasts for the judgment, expresses 
the “hope” that it will create a precedent, and 
he therefore favors having an international crimi- 
nal law dealing with aggressive war drawn up “‘by 
the best legal minds the world over.” 

This is most gratifying, but without insinuating 
that the participants of the Nuremberg trial did 
not belong to “the best legal minds,” we cannot 
help observing that a criminal law which needs to 
be drafted in the future, plainly did not exist 
when the Military Tribunal set its doubtful pre- 
cedent. 

RUSTEM VAMBERY’) 
The Nation 


American Newspapers strive—in theory, at 
least—toward complete “neutrality” in reporting 
the facts of life as they unfold themselves from 
day to day. They are not primarily interested in 
evaluating these facts according to some moral or 
aesthetic standard. Whether an event is good or 
bad, ugly or beautiful, right or wrong, joyful or 
sad, is held to be of secondary importance. Is 
it “news” and is it ‘newsworthy’? that is what 
matters... 

This careful distinction between “fact’’ and 
“opinion” has become the outstanding character- 
istic of our daily American press. “News” reigns 
supreme. Opinion—that is, in a wider sense of 
the word, evaluation, judgment, the application 
of some kind of standard to the reported facts— 
has been relegated to:second or third-place in the 
scale of journalistic importance . . . 

There is a striking parallel between the “di- 
vorce” of opinion from fact in our daily press 
and that “divorce” of religion from our daily 


1) A Hungarian “progressive” exile. 
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lives which is characteristic of the secularism per- 
vading modern society. In both cases, artificial 
distinctions have been made. Journalism rigidly 
excludes opinion from its news columns, and secu- 
larism deliberately excludes religion from inter- 
ference in human relationships. 

And the parallel becomes almost perfect when 
we observe how journalism is most emphatic in 
classifying religion as “opinion” and insisting that 
religion, under no circumstances, must be allowed 
to color or slant the news columns. If this pa- 
tallel is borne in mind, the term “‘secular” press 
acquires an added significance. 

Catholic Action?) 


There is not a government in the world to- 
day which is one hundred percent Christian. The 
two Governments nearest to the ideal are those 
of Eire and Portugal. But take the ones with 
the greatest political power in the world today. 
Of Russia I need not speak. Take the United 
States, the British Empire, Australia itself, or even 
here in New Zealand. These Governments work 
on a secular basis only. They say that they are 
not anti-religious. They tolerate religion. But 
they abstract from it and ignore it. 

When our Parliaments consider the fram- 
ing of new laws, they never ask if these new laws 
are in harmony with the principles of Christianity. 
And by the very fact of such indifference to the 
Christian religion, these Governments which claim 
to be merely non-religious are anti-religious. If 
ever Our Lord’s words applied to anybody, they 
apply to such legislative bodies, “He that. is not 
with me is against me.” If the Catholic Church 
is to make any progress, it will certainly be in 
spite of, and not because of, secular political 
authorities. 

Rev. Dr. RumMBLE, M.S.C., 
Auckland, N. Z. 


General Smuts was reminded by the South- 
erm Cross, of Capetown, that he should be pre- 
pared to go beyond the demand expressed by 
him on the eve of his departure for the Peace 
Conference at Paris: ‘“The world must be filled 
with the human, with the spirit of our ethical 
civilization.” The sovereignty of God and of His 
laws must be accepted, and the need for God’s 


help recognized and acted upon if the world is 
to have peace. 


1) “Secularism: Challenge to Christians (V),” Janu- 
ary, 1947, p. 7-8, N.C.W.C., Wash., D. C. oo: 
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Fragments 


T seems to be a divine rule, runs a statement 

in Fr. D. Ferroli, S.J.’s discussion of “Moral 
Science” (part two), that wherever public im- 
morality breaks all bonds, either freedom should 
be lost or it should never be attained. 


« 


It was Peter Maurin’s wish The Catholic 
Worker should be called The Catholic Radical, 
because he believes in getting down to the roots. 
And the root of our evil, he has been crying out 
like a prophet, like a St» John the Baptist, is the 
lack of a philosophy of work. 


A certain publisher announces: “The Maestro 
of the romantic novel presents in (title of book) 
a grim and furious tale of the Far Eastern under- 
world. In the turmoil of wartorn Shanghai, 
mother and daughter find themselves entwined in 
a web of Oriental love, intrigue and assassination. 
This is a great, suspenseful drama, which unfolds 
itself before the reader in all its unexpected com- 
plications.” —Such are the products of modern lit- 
erature! 


From Edmund Silbeter’s volume on “The Prob- 
lem of War in Nineteenth Century Economic 
Thought,” G. D. H. Cole gathers the interest- 
ing point that, “in the hey-day of Liberalism, most 
of the liberal economists held it to be quite un- 
necessary to create any international organization, 
either for the prevention of war or for any other 
purpose, because the coming of Free Trade could 
be relied on to accomplish everything that was 
needed without any international machinery.” 


“Possibly one should look upon statistics with 
a degree of suspicion—despite great respect for its 
value—in order to be a genuine statistician, an 
attitude it is wise to observe toward everything 
men invent and execute.” So*thought Jacob Lo- 
renz, Professor of statistics in the University of 
Fribourg. 


“Is it not true to say that a great part of the 
Western world takes its values, not from Christ, 
but from Hollywood? To the extent that it is so, 
Christianity is not in the market place,’ Fr. Paul 


Crane, S.J., of the Catholic Social Guild, Oxford, 
has stated. 


THE SOCIAL APOSTOLATE 


Theory 


A Lesson in the Solidarity of Mankind 


dhe attitude the majority of the American 
people at present observe towards interna- 
tional affairs does not, certainly, reveal much con- 
cern regarding a state of things to which General 
Marshal, in his capacity as Secretary of State re- 
ferred, on February 14, in words gravid with 
meaning and serious forebodings: “The world is 
in a very critical condition.” Unfortunately, the 
idea still prevails that we could manage to live 
and thrive, even though chaos should reign in 
Europe, Asia, and Africa. 

The idea of solidarity of the human race is not 
strong in the American people. Possibly a crisis 
still more terrible than any we have yet experi- 
enced must teach us that humanity is one and that 
isolation is not practicable even though it were 
feasible in the world as it is today. Nor should 
we forget the moral obligations we incurred when 
President Roosevelt decided to put aside neu- 
trality and signed, in the name of the American 
people, such contracts as the Atlantic Charter. 
Twice in the course of a quarter of a century we 
have promised the world a brighter, more secure 
future in the name of Democracy. Twice we have 
interfered in European wars, championing human 
rights. In the present crisis we must prove the 
honesty and seriousness of our intentions. We 
can not now withdraw and leave the world to 
darkness and desperation. 

It is an American Bishop, one well known to us, 
Most Rev. Aloysius Muench, who, at Christmas, 
1945, pleaded the cause of humanity in an episco- 
pal letter addressed to the clergy and laity in the 
Diocese of Fargo. 

“To our shame we must admit that we have 
lived in the darkest of ages,” says Bishop Muench. 
“Everything decent and human has been obliter- 
ated. Let nobody mention now the Inquisition 
or St. Bartholomew’s Night; the victims of Maj- 
danek, Belsen, Buchenwald, Lidice, Hiroshima 
and Nagasaki, will rise to tell their tale of bru- 
talities. 

“Hitler’s and Stalin’s occupation armies brought 
a rule of terror to Poland, Finland, the Baltic 
States and many other European countries . . . 

“The fate of thousands of Poles was equally 
tragic when Stalin over-ran Poland in 1939 as 


when Hitler attacked Russia in 1941. 


“The dispersal of the Polish refugees is one of 


the most terrible chapters in history. Today Poles 


Procedure 


Action 


are living in the British Isles, Italy, Egypt, Syria, 
India, Africa, and South America. 

“The war was total and total wete its horrors, 
and behind a cloak of secrecy its cruelties are 
being continued. Thousands of women and chil- 
dren are still separated from each other; in mines 
and factories prisoners-of-war are forced to do 
slave labor which differs little from that enforced 
by the Romans on their captives. 

“Let us not become partners in Hitler’s crimes 
by doing the very things which we once con- 
demned and against which we fought. That 
forced labor is described as reparation does not 
change the fact that it is slavery. 

“We would be hypocrites were we not to re- 
gard as crime that which we did not hesitate to 
call crime when the enemy committed it. True 
justice knows of no different yardstick for friend 
and enemy... 

“It may be difficult to push aside the heathen 
in us whose cruel law is ‘an eye for an eye, a tooth 
for a tooth.’ But we have no choice: we must be 
either for or against Christ. 

“We Christians have the task of speaking out 
loud: we must break through the wall of silence 
which excludes the voice of Christ. Resentful 
against no one, we must do everything to estab- 
lish one world united in charity. As in the days 
of St. Paul, Charity is still the greatest of all vir- 
tues.” 

It is the Catholic Times, of London, early in 
January took up this cry of one who feels hurt 
to the quick by the horrors which he has now seen 
with his own eyes. The editorial states in part: 

“The Bishop says: “The war was total, and 
total were its horrors, but behind a cloak of se- 
crecy its cruelties are being continued . . . in mines 
and factories prisoners of war are forced to do 
slave labor which differs little from that enforced 
by the Romans on their captives. Let us not be- 
come partners in Hitler’s crimes by doing the very 
things which we once condemned and against 
which we fought...” 

Mr. Gollancz (publisher) says: “I am a Jew. 
Germans committed undying infamies against my 
race. But if every German was indeed responsi- 
ble for Belsen, then we are responsible indi- 
vidually for anything comparable with Belsen.” 

“Are we, individually, responsible for the con- 
ditions imposed on Germany,” the Catholic week- 
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ly continues, “for the continued retention of 
prisoners of war? Is it true, as Bishop Muench 
says, that the Mosaic principle, ‘an eye for an 
eye, has been rescusitated in the Allied policy to 
Germany? If so, are we, individually, responst- 
ble? 

“We repeat, and affirm,” the editorial declares 
in closing, “Bishop Muench’s statement that: ‘In 
some places it is not popular to advocate compas- 
sion, but we do so, none the less, knowing that 
it is Christ’s commandment.’ If there is anything 
that can be done to ease the conditions of the con- 
quered people, we urge our politicians to act with 
the utmost compassion.” 

In our country there exists an organization 


A Flourishing Institution 


With Our Parish Credit Unions 


O-OPERATION is today a world-wide move- 

ment. “It exists,’ so G. D. H. Cole writes 
in “A Century of Co-operation,” published in 
1944, “in some form, in every continent and in 
every considerable country, except where it has 
been temporarily crushed out by Fascist oppres- 
sion.” Its forms, however, differ widely from 
country to country, and there are, as the same 
writer states, “many areas in which it is much 
more firmly rooted in agriculture than in the re- 
tail distribution of consumers supplies.” This ap- 
plies to our country where, in addition, co-opera- 
tive credit societies flourish, while in Great Britain 
the example set by Raiffeisen and Schultze- 
Delitsch in Germany exerted no influence. In Ire- 
land, on the other hand, the co-operative move- 
ment inauguarted by Sir Horace Plunkett, at the 
beginning of the present century, was devoted 
chiefly to the promotion of two types of co-opera- 
tive enterprises, Credit Banks, called with us 
Credit Unions, and co-operative creameries. 

The circular which, in 1913, announced the CV’s 
intention to found the Ketteler House for Social 
Study in Chicago, stated, among other purposes 
to which the institution was to be devoted, the 
promotion of Raiffeisen banks. But it was not 
given to us to carry out this plan. The liberality 
of a Boston merchant, the late Mr. Filene, devoted 
a fortune to lay the foundation of what has be- 
come one of the outstanding movements our coun- 
try has known. He, on his part, was introduced 
to the Credit Union by the French Canadians, who 
had brought with them from Quebec the idea of 
Peoples’ Banks as developed by Mr. Desjardins. 

From 1924 on the CV has, however, fostered 
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which has for its ostensible purpose “Prevention 
of the Third World War.” Behind this mask it 


‘propagates fierce hate of the German people. It 


publishes a periodical devoted to this purpose 
which attacks those who dare to plead the cause of 
human rights in accordance with the law of nations 
and of charity. The men responsible for the pub- 
lication have Anglo-American, Jewish and German 
names. But while the Klan has been denounced 
as a vile and dangerous thing, this group, which 
certainly plays into the hands of those who stand 
to gain from the crisis becoming acute, are cen- 
sored by no one. Their pernicious activity should 
impel us to exert our influence in behalf of hu- 
manity the more zealously and energetically. 


Credit Unions among its members; a large part 
of the Parish Credit Unions, now operating in our 
country, were founded by men interested in our 
program. A number of them report to the Bu- 
reau at least once a year. Chairman Gervais, of 
the Credit Union Committee, Rochester Branch, 
CVof A, writes that at the close of business, De- 
cember 31, 1946, four Parish Credit Unions of 
Rochester, N. Y., had total assets of $238,476; 
the investment by members in shares has reached 
$227,577. . The four Parish Credit Unions of St. 
Andrew's, Holy Family, Our Lady of Perpetual 
Help, and St. Peter and Paul’s parishes, granted to 
members loans for a total of $122,873 in 1946. In 
the course of years these Unions have loaned 
$670,000.00 to their members. Mr. Gervais writes: 
‘Not one cent has as yet been charged off as un- 
collectible.”’ In accordance with the best tradi- 
tions of the movement, the Rochester Parish 


Credit Unions paid share holders only 1% divi- 


dend for the year 1946; moreover Holy Family 
Parish C.U. asks only 5/6 of 1% per month on 
unpaid loan balances. The other three charge 
1% on unpaid loan balances. Mr. Gervais furth- 
ermore points out that all of these four Credit 
Unions were organized through the efforts of the 
Rochester Branch of the CV. 


Organized in 1942, St. Michael’s Parish Credit 


Union of East New York, Brooklyn, had granted, — 


up to January first of the year, 221 loans to its 
members, amounting to $25,732.77. Total of 


share accounts, $12,027.80. During 1946, 40 new © 


accounts were opened, and 60 loans were granted 


for a total of $8,033.02. At the end of thesyear : 


outstanding loans amounted to $3,962.31. Total 


b 
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assets were $12,027.80, or $108.00 for evety 
$100.00 paid by the members for their shares. 
Thus the growth has been gradual but sub- 
stantial. 

In the city of Philadelphia there was founded 
by a group of interested younger men, not at the 
time members of the CV, what is known as the 
Colum Federal Credit Union. Membership is re- 
stricted to parishioners of St. Columba’s Parish. 
The field was evidently well chosen, because, ac- 
cording to the report for the period, ending with 
October, 1946, the Organization has 1687 mem- 
bers, while total assets were $142,885.52. Since 
the inauguration of this Credit Union there were 
3,698 loans granted members for a total amount 
of $415,960.81. Considering the fact that loan 
sharks are permitted to charge as high as 24 to 
40% annually, more in some States and less in 
others, the amount referred to certainly indicates 
the nature of the service a Parish Credit Union 
is able to perform. 

Debts are a disrupting influence of peace in the 
family; matters are made worse when people are 
obliged to have recourse to money lenders. The 
Parish Credit Union in the first place encourages 
thrift while, on the other hand, it grants members 
protection against the temptation to throw them- 
selves into the hands of usurers. Moreover, the 
“People’s Bank” has an educative value all its 
own while, last but not least, it fosters Social 
Chartity. 

From Philadelphia we will take the reader to 
Assumption, Ohio, a rural community. Here the 
Rey. J. F. Frommherz some years ago founded St. 


The Welfare State 
Compulsory Profit-Sharing 


A ELEENCED by social unrest, governments 
everywhere are attempting to meet the de- 
mands of labor by. legislation considered favor- 
able to the interests of wage workers. Venezu- 
ela, to cite a case in point, has adopted compulsory 
profit-sharing with the intention of furthering the 
economic welfare of the laboring masses. Wheth- 
er the workers will be satisfied by the experiment 
remains to be seen. 

Although profit-sharing has been tried for a 
hundred years, labor both in Europe and our coun- 
try has not learned to look on it with favor. The 
_ workers mistrust the intentions of employers be- 
cause they fear the plan is devised to appease 
them and to forestall organized efforts on the 
part.of labor to gain higher wages and to improve 
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Mary Parish Federal Credit Union, No. 934. How 
well this co-operative has functioned, the financial 
report for the year 1946 reveals. It records total 
assets of $209,756.81; of this amount $111,793.53 
was outstanding on loans. Available assets were, 
cash irs bank, U. S. Bonds, stock in the Federal 
Savings and Loan Association. This Credit Union 
has 580 members, and returned as dividends to 
share holders in 1946, $3,925.36. Juvenile sav- 
ings, first introduced into Credit Unions by the 
late Rev. Albert Mayer, of St. Louis, show a total 
of $15,682.89. 

There are at the present time in the Diocese of 
Toledo nine Credit Unions, of which St. Mary at 
Assumption is one. These Unions are organized 
in a Diocesan Chapter of Parish Credit Unions 
which was founded in 1939 at Assumption. The 
organization is sponsored by the Diocesan Rural 
Life Bureau, and has the approval of the Most 
Rev. Bishop Carl J. Alter. Annual meetings have 
been held regularly each year from 1939 to 1946. 
This year’s meeting will be conducted at Assump- 
tion. The by-laws are few and simple: “Once a 
year the Chapter shall meet to transact business, 
to keep the members of the Parish Credit Unions 
in closer contact with one another and to help 
each other. At each annual meeting the members 
will elect a President and Secretary.” 

Tendencies being what they are, with a profit 
motive an overpowering element in the life of 
the nation, Catholic Co-operatives of every kind 
must seek the guidance of the Church in order 
that the co-operative movement may not run to 


seed. (To be continued) 


conditions of employment. The employers, as a 
class, never engaged in a serious, widespread ef- 
fort to introduce profit-sharing into industry or 
commercial enterprises. There have been: little 
else than sporadic attempts in the course of more 
than a century to implant on the wage system, 
profit-sharing. In fact, it is, even at best, applic- 
able only to certain enterprises, it is believed. The 
South American experiment is, therefore, an in- 
novation which may throw new light on an old 
problem. It may possibly justify the faith of those 
who placed their hopes on profit-sharing as a cor- 
rective of the prevailing wage-system. 

In Venezuela compulsory profit-sharing was 
stipulated in the labor law of 1936. It was not, 
however, put into effect until 1938.. The decree 
of December 17, 1938, made it retroactive in part 
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to the date of the labor law of 1936. A 1941 re- 
vision of the decree of 1938 was repealed by a 
decree of December 23, 1943, which did away in 
the main with the savings provision of the profit- 
sharing legislation. This feature, however, has 
been restored by the 1945 law, which amends the 
labor legislation of 1936. 

New provisions or those amended are as fol- 
lows: Every enterprise is required to distribute 
among all its workers at least 10 percent of its 
net profits at the end of the respective fiscal 
period. Such distribution must be made within 
the two months following the date upon which 
the balance sheet for the respective fiscal period 
has been made. These financial statements shall 
be open to examination and verification when re- 
quested by an absolute majority of the workers in 
an enterprise, who may apply to the appropriate 
labor inspectors to appoint one or more experts 
(always an odd number) for this purpose. 

An individual worker benefits in proportion to 
the amount of his earnings in the enterprise dur- 
ing the year, but in no case may his profit-sharing 
bonus exceed his salary or wage for two months. 
Seventy-five percent of his share in profits is to 
be paid to him in cash; the remainder, when it 
amounts to 50 bolivares or more is deposited in 
a savings account in his name in the Workers’ 
Bank or other banking institution designated by 
the Federal Executive. 

Savings deposits may be withdrawn only when 


A Worthwhile Record 


Taking Light and Power to the Farm 


APITAL has frequently proven shortsighted 

and at times it is blind even to its own 
best interests. A more liberal, magnanimous 
policy on its part would have prevented a great 
deal of social unrest on the one hand and pro- 
moted genuine progress on the other. Rural elec- 
trification is a case in point. Hundreds of thous- 
ands of American farm homes remained without 
electric light and current because private com- 
panies hesitated to serve the farmsteads anxious 
to profit from the use of electrical current. 
“When only one farm in ten had electricity,” the 
head of the Rural Electrification Administration, 
Claude R. Wickard, states in his annual Report, 
“they fought REA with the specious plea that 
almost all the farmers who could afford power 
already had it.” To our knowledge rural elec- 
trification in our country lagged behind other 
countries because of this policy. Even today 
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the total amounts to 2,000 bolivares or after five 
yearly deposits have been made, except that such 
amounts may be withdrawn as are absolutely nec- 
essary for the purchase of, or payment of allvor 
part of the price of a house or farm, or in case of 
the worker’s total permanent disability, duly 
proven. 

These savings funds may be invested in the con- 
struction of low-cost, sanitary housing and in other 
projects promoting the well-being, security, and 
advancement of the workers, designated by the 
Federal Executive and authorized by the Ministry 
having jurisdiction. The minimum interest rate 
to be paid on amounts invested in the construc- 
tion of dwellings is fixed by the Federal Executive. 

Here we have then in place of the individual 
patriarchal or altruistic employer, offering his em- 
ployees a share of the profits of his business, the 
welfare state forcing on enterprisers as well as 
the workers a policy which is intended to benefit 
the latter. These decrees savor, in fact, of the 
police measures adopted by the benevolent auto- 
crats of the eighteenth century, whose efforts, let 
us add, were generally well-meant and in many 
cases bore fruit. Nevertheless, it is not by such 
means the true welfare of men is promoted. It 
appears certain, unfortunately, that the nations 
quite generally are bent on promoting the growth 
of stateism, and labor is guilty of driving poli- 
ticians in the direction where self-help and self- 
government will perish. 


this diehard group, so Mr. Wickard writes, 
“still opposes the efforts of farmers to serve 
themselves with power with the aid of their 
Government. Viewing the business stability and 
excellent financial history of the REA-financed 
co-operatives with jaundiced eye, they are try- 
ing to block the legitimate aspirations of these 
local groups to render full area service. ‘Cream- 
skimming,’ spite lines, dual rates, appeals before 
State regulatory commissions, large scale advertis- 
ing, pressures of every sort were applied to keep 
farmers from obtaining the advantages made 
available to them by their Government.” 

During the past year electrification has pushed 
ahead in rural America, despite attempts to ob- 
struct the efforts of farmers to help themselves. The 
Report states: “REA borrowers built and ener- 
gized an additional 50,000 miles of power lines. 
The number of consumers they served increased 
by about 260,000 to nearly 1,500,000 . . . Many of 
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these co-operatives are the largest business enter- 
Prises in their communities. All of them are cre- 
ating new wealth, new jobs for the Nation. 

“And financially they have established an excel- 
lent record of interest and principal payment on 
their Government loans. With less than $900,000 
overdue more than 30 days, REA borrowers have 
paid almost $115,000,000 in principal and inter- 
est on their Federal loans, including prepayments 
of about $20,000,000.” 

Throughout every page the Report makes in- 
teresting reading. Such chapters as Power Put to 
Use, Rural Industry, The Opposition Continues, 
Dual Rates, Co-operatives Dominant in Program, 
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convey information valuable to those who have 
a heart for our farm people, so many of whom 
have not shared equitably in the wealth of the 
country their labor helped to create. In regard 
to last year’s unprecedented demand for electric 
service, the administrator’s letter of transmittal 
Says it was readily understandable. ‘Farmers who 
had labored long and hard hours, especially dur- 
ing the war years, without the help of the kilo- 
watt, were joined in their demands for service by 
GI’s newly returned to the farm, who wanted to 
enjoy in peacetime the same mechanical advant- 
ages that their Government had given them to 
help them fight the war.” 


The Influence of Mammon 


AneAdmonition 


[ was a real pleasure to discover in the Co-op 
News, of Edmondton, Alberta, the New 
Year's Day broadcast by Mr. F. J. Fitzpatrick, 
Supervisor of the Co-op Activities of the Province 
referred to. Frequently, not to say generally, men 
in public life dislike to tell the truth to that dear 
thing, “the Public.” This a-moral jellyfish is fed 
with praise and pleasantries, and the provider at- 
tains thereby to popularity. And it is popularity 
that counts in democracies which have for one of 
their foundation-stones Rousseau’s volonté gen- 
erale, the divine will expressed by the majority. 

Speaking straight from the shoulder, Mr. Fitz- 
patrick did not flatter his widespread audience by 
telling them co-operation was preparing for the 
people a millennium. On the contrary: ‘‘My sev- 
eral years contact with the co-operative movement 
of Alberta, leads me to say, that I do not think 
we are ready to accept the challenge to save the 
world from another war by our good influence, 
manifested by our methods of co-operation—as 
practiced in many places in this Province.” 

Continuing Mr. Fitzpatrick stated another truth: 
“We can’t influence other people for good by 
petty bickerings and arguments among ourselves. 
We can’t hope to build a future for other peoples, 
until we have given the good example by building 
a future for the co-operative movement right 
here.” A wise piece of counsel, which should be 
taken to heart by others than co-operators. 

With us in the United States ideals are easily 
soiled by the ‘‘profit motive,” sordid greed. The 


thing we call “Business,” is in fact as monstrous 
as any fetish African shamans paid homage to. 
Ideals are easily forgotten when money tempts. 


Mr. Fitzpatrick, on the other hand, recalled to 
mind, “that co-operation was a fine human thing, 
and not a money-making system.” 

“If co-operation is to flourish and to influence 
the world, so as to maintain peace,” the speaker 
stated, “it must be ready to spread the brother- 
hood of. man by practicing the principle of co- 
Operation as laid down by the pioneers of Roch- 
dale.” While Mr. Fitzpatrick admitted that 
things, must, at the present time, be done on a 
gtander scale than ever was imagined by the pio- 
neers, he insisted that the principles they professed 
remained unchanged, and, if persisted in, will re- 
alize the dreams of that valient group of men who 
inaugurated the Rochdale system of co-operation, 
one hundred years ago. 

“Yes, ladies and gentlemen,” Mr. Fitzpatrick 
said towards the end of his broadcast, “we have 
strayed away from the straight and narrow way 
of co-operation, but it is not too late to get back 
on the road.”” And as if he thought these admo- 
nitions insufficient, the speaker told the co- 
operators of Alberta that at their coming annual 
meetings they should examine their co-operatives, 
having made up their minds that it is high time to 
get back to the principles of Rochdale and away 
from mercenary ideas of co-operation. “Away 
from the world of commercialism, for in no other 
way can you accept the challenge to build a new 
economic order—which will assure peace on earth 
to all men of good will.” 

In these words we have another version of the 
old proverb, “Who would drive out the devil must 
himself be clean.” Unfortunately, all too many 
people who assume the rdéle of reformers are not 
at all immune against the allurements of mam- 
mon and what he provides his votaries with. 


SOCIAL 


Catholic Social Action 


Fo the past two years the National Center 
of the Society of the Propagation of the Faith 
in Lyon has collaborated with the Catholic Faculty 
of Science in opening a research laboratory for 
the study of various diseases, especially leprosy. 

A large group of missionary Sisters have already fol- 
lowed the courses with excellent results. The whole 
project promises to fill a long-felt need for such mis- 
sionary training and there is every reason to hope for 
its continued success. 


ke ——__ 


GILVIE Training College for Catholic Youth 

Leaders, the first of its kind in Britain, was 
opened early in January at Polmont, Stirlingshire, 
by Archbishop McDonald, O.S.B., of St. Andrews 
and Edinburgh. 


The College is a 30-room country mansion standing 
in its own grounds of 42 acres and can accommodate 
about 25 students, excluding the staff. Seventeen stu- 
dents from England and Scotland and one from South 
Africa are already in residence and have begun a year’s 
prescribed study and training in practical work under 
the direction of the Grail, under whose auspices th 
College is being run. 


AN invitation to open an agricultural school 
at Goa, Portugese India, has been extended 
to Salesians by the Governor of the ancient Lusi- 
tanian colony. On the occasion of a reception 
tendered a group of Salesians from the Don Bosco 
School at Matunga, Bombay, His Excellency said: 


“T have my agricultural plan, and I count upon the 
help of the Salesian Institutions in Goa to carry it out. 
I entrust into your hands the youth of Goa, in order that 
you may inculcate in them the principles of Christian 
civilization and a love of peace and harmony, so that 
the tempest, which is blowing across the frontier may 
not disturb this pacific island of St. Francis Xavier. 

“In my own name and in the name of my Government 
I offer you, unconditionally, whatever assistance moral 
or material, it may be in my power to render you. I 
trust that in’every village there will be a nucleus of Sale- 
sians and that Goa will be the Rome of the East.” 


INE many countries can boast of a Federa- 
tion of Catholic Employers. One has existed, 
however, in Belgium for many years. Suppressed 
by the Germans, they were not long out of the 
country before the organization was revived and 
with it its excellent monthly De Christelijke 
Werkgever. A recent issue of the publication 
contains, among other valuable articles, one by 
Fr. E. P. A. Muller, S.J., on “Work and Property,” 
a subject ripe for discussion in our country also. 


REVIEW 


According to an account in the same issue, the Bishop 
of Nottingham, England, His Exc. Msgr. Ellis, paid a 
visit to the headquarters of the Federation of Christian 
Employers on his return trip to Great Britain from Ger- 
many. The English guest remained at the Federation's 
Headquarters for some time and displayed great inter- 
est in the policies the organization foilows and the prin- 
ciples which it professes and defends. A number of 
influential members, together with Father Laureys, S.J., 
the organization’s spiritual adviser, greeted Bishop 
Ellis and replied to his inquiries. The account of the 
visit ends with the declaration: “All together a beauti- 
ful day for our Federation of Catholic Employers, and 
proof that Catholics, wherever they may be, can co- 
operate as brothers and faithful children, all of whom 
listen to the voice of their Father on the throne of St. 
Peter, who before all others speaks words of truth.” 


| rae in January there was held at Marian- 
hill, Natal, the joint biennial Congress of the 
Catholic African Union and the Cath. African 
Teachers’ Federation. Delegates from all parts of 
the Union of So. Africa, representing both clergy 
and laity attended. Chief topics of discussion 
were the social problems affecting the Bantu, 
viewed in the light of Catholic teaching. 


In addition, the program featured such other sub- 
jects as the government of Africans, government (soil) 
rehabilitation schemes, the co-operative movement, the 
Catholic African Union in relation with other African 
national organizations and adult education. The lead- 
ers of discussion included Bishop Fleischer, of Mari- 
annhill, Fr. B. Huss, the Chief Native Commissioner 
for Natal, Mr. O. Emanuelson, Inspector of Schools, 
Dr. B. W. Vilakazi, Mr. R. J. Msimang and others. 


Co-operation 


1p what good use the progressive spirit of co- 
operation lends itself, the following case 
shows. According to the Casket, of Antigonish, 
N. S., the Cheticamp Co-operative has installed a 
modern dryer in its fish plant and has thus made 
a valuable addition to the fishery facilities of the 
Grand Etang-Cheticamp area. The installation 
was directed by an engineer-of the Fisheries Re- 
search Station at Halifax, through whose research — 
and investigations the artificial dryer now used in — 
Eastern Canada was designed just a few years ago. F 
This dryer was developed to overcome the uncertain- 
ties and limitations of drying fish by sun. It makes dry- 
ing possible at almost any time of the year and permits — 
the exact gauging of moisture content in dried fish. 
Several installations have been made in the western part — 
of Nova Scotia, but the new one at Cheticamp is the — 
only one of its kind in that part of the province. 
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Anti-Clericalism 


Fe OSTERED and promoted by the rationalists 
of the 18th century, anti-clericalism has te- 
mained an inveterate foe of the Church these two 
hundred years. In spite of the heroic conduct of 
the clergy during the war in all countries of Eur- 
ope, the spirit engendered by the enlightenment 
is again beginning to assert itself. A stern warn- 
ing against the increased spread of anti-clericalism 
throughout Belgium has been voiced by Cardinal 
Van Roey, Archbishop of Malines. 
__ The Cardinal made it clear that the anti-clerical feel- 
ing now prevails in many sections of the nation and 
emphasized the danger of its spreading unless the 


clergy and faithful find a remedy to cope with the 
threatening evil. 


Christian Students Meet 


Fp WENTY English students, ten of them Cath- 
olics, joined others, representing other coun- 
tries of Western Europe, at Miinster University, 
Germany, late last year for the first International 
(Christian) Student Congress to be held in Ger- 
many since before Hitler. Mr. A. C. F. Beales, 
lecturer in education at King’s College, London, 
and secretary of the Sword of the Spirit, gave the 
inaugural lecture. 
Speaking on “The Present Challenge to Our Civi- 
lization,” Mr. Beals urged that the goal was a Charter 
of Human Rights, to be adopted by the United Nations 
in solemn session. The initiative, he said, should come 
from the Christians of Western Europe and from the 
United States. 


Regionalism 


ITTLE attention has been paid in our country 

‘to the movement known in France as “Re- 
gionalism’” which strives to attain for a province 
of France, such as the Bretagne, such self-govern- 
ment as our States enjoy under the Constitution. 
To this noble cause some of the best minds among 
the Bretons have dedicated themselves these sev- 
enty years almost. 

Late in the fall of last year 2,500 farmers, members 
of the agricultural union of Bros-Leon (north-western 
Brittany), came to Quimper, the main town of Finis- 
tere, where the Prefect, appointed by Paris, resides, in 
order to bring back home Herve de Goespriand, former 
head of the agricultural unions. This Breton leader 
had been imprisoned in 1944 and 1945 and was not al- 
lowed to live in Kastell-Paol, his residence. He had 
even been discharged from his presidentship of the 
‘unions, because he was a Breton regionalist and a mem- 
‘ber of the Breton Committee which prepared in 1942- 
43 the economic administrative and cultural reforms 
‘Brittany needs. 
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This manifestation was the second attempt made by 
the Bretons, within two years, to oppose the anti- 
Breton methods of the Paris administration. The first 
manifestation took place in November, 1944, when 
10,000 armed men marched on Lesneven to ask for the 
release of the parish priests arrested by the French be- 
cause of\ their Breton national ideas. 


Zionism 

E must stand four-square on the proposition 
that Zionism is not an immigration or a 
refugee movement, but a movement to rebuild 
the Jewish State for the Jewish nation in the land 
of Israel. The classic textbook of Zionism is not 
how to find a home for one hundred thousand 
Jewish refugees. The classic textbook of our 

movement is ‘the Jewish State.’ ” 
With these words Rabbi Abba Hillel Silver, President 
of the Zionist Organization of America, and one of the 
most important leaders in the World Zionist movement, 


closed his address at the most recent convention of the 
the organization in Atlantic City. 


Christian Trade Unions 


S LOWLY but persistently the International 
Federation of Christian Trade-Unions is re- 
building the organization, which suffered, firstly, 
at the hands of totalitarian governments, and ulti- 
mately from the disruption worked by the war. 
Its old headquarters, “The House of Labor,” at ~ 
Utrecht, Holland, was opened some time ago, and 
the well-known labor leader, Mr. P. J. S. Serrarens, 
is again functioning as the organization’s Gen- 
eral Secretary. 

The official publication is, at present, being published 
in two languages, Dutch and French. There is no Ger- 
man edition as yet, although the movement lost none of 
its vigor and influence in Switzerland during the war. 
The Catholic dailies of that country regularly report 
meetings of the various Christian Trade-Unions and con- 
ventions held by their federations. 


"Training For Profit” 
ON Match 6, 7, and 8 at the Carter Hotel, 
Cleveland, will be held the Third Annual Na- 
tional Conf. of Educational Directors in Indus- 
try, conducted as a joint venture by the Natl. Assn. 
of Foremen and Training Director Societies from 
Indiana, Michigan, New York, Ohio, Pennsyl- 
vania and Wisconsin. 
Conference theme: ‘Training for Profit’; Chief 


speaker, W. A. Patterson, Pres., United Air Lines, who 
will speak on “Making Human Relations Pay.” 
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Profit Sharing 
HE Eastman Kodak Company's Board of Di- 
rectors have voted an estimated $8,500,000 
to be paid in March to 47,000 men and women 
employees in the Western Hemisphere—an aver- 
age of $180 each. 


The payment is at the rate of 1% percent of the total 
of each eligible employee’s wages or salary during the 
five years, 1942 through 1946. 


een of additional profits among 
workers in the form of shares in the bust- 
ness was strongly recommended by the Director of 
the Queensland (Australia) Bureau of Industry. 
He said workers should be enabled to have seats 
on the board of directors where they would act 
in a much more responsible manner than in other 
schemes of workers’ representations. 

After much discussion about profit-sharing and co- 
partnership in the management of business it would 
appear, the official stated, that these objects were best 
attained if additional profits were distributed among 
the workers in shares bought from their own savings. 


Sharing Information With Employees 


13 is the plan of the Employers’ Association of 

Chicago to hold sometime in the near future 
a series of regional meetings on the subject of ac- 
quainting employees with the affairs of the enter- 
prise in which they labor. It appears to be a 
growing tendency on the part of corporations and 
firms to inform the wage workers about business 
affairs. 


The Elgin Watch Co. has just inaugurated a series 
of general information conferences known as “The EI- 
gin Information Program.” Object—to give Elgin em- 
ployees pertinent facts about the operation of the busi- 
ness through scheduled meetings. Employee publica- 
tion The Watch Word carried news of this program. 

J. B. Hill, Pres. Louisville & Nashville R. R. Co., 
writes a letter to his employees each month. * Appear- 
ing in the employeee publication, these letters cover 
everything and anything related to the railroad business 
and those influences which are at work among em- 
ployees. They may deal with company policy, position 


on freight rates, free enterprise system, the definition 
of capital, etc. 


Consumers’ Self-Protection 


Wie is called the ‘Virginia Plan,” is be- 

believed “worthy of study and imitation” by 
the editor of Rural Electrification. A year ago 
dealers, distributors, and co-ops in Virginia be- 
gan the discussions which finally resulted in adop- 
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tion of a code of principles at the Virginia co-ops’ 
statewide meeting in Richmond in the falls 
first, the editorial states, all parties resorted to 
considerable name-calling; blaming each other 
for past failures. But an encouraging tendency 
to constructively remedy the causes of past fail- 
ures to provide rural consumers with adequate 
service and protection on the electrical appliances 
and equipment they buy, grew through the 
months. 

So today we have in Virginia a plan, which, if car- 
ried through, can protect consumers against irrespon- 
sible or incompetent dealers. There is a natural tend- 
ency among farm people to distrust equipment, a fear 
that it will break down and leave them stuck. If a 
similar nation-wide plan for enforcing responsibility of 
dealers for proper service to rural purchasers could be 
established, and carried out, we believe the cause of 
rural electrification can be greatly promoted. 


Mechanization of the Farm 


ots big cotton growers of the South are said 
to be clamoring for more mechanical cotton 
pickers. The International Harvester Company 
reports that it could sell from five to ten times as 
many of these machines as it is now making. 
The company’s output during 1946 was about 125 


machines and the indications are that production will 
be held to about the same level this year. 


Pee Westinghouse Electric Corporation is au- 
thority for the statement that an investment 
of $535.24 in electrical equipment has in 20 
months boosted the net income of a 165-acre Ohio 
farm by $375.98. The profit resulted from a sav- 
ing of 780 man-hours of labor through the use of 
electrical equipment. 
The company says there are about 2,800,000 un- 
electrified American farms, which it declares are tech- 
nologically out of step with other major industries. 


CCORDING to the Nebraska Co-operator 
the P and H Farm Welders, distributed by the 
State Exchange, are taking top position in the 
farm-repair program. This electric welder is built 
to meet farmers’ needs. It will do all the jobs 
needed to be done by farmers, and is specially 
adapted to REA systems. 
The demonstrations put on by some Nebraska co- 
operatives have shown the simplicity of operation of this 
welder, and have fully proved that anyone can operate 


the unit. Full information and instructions come with 
each P and H Welder and also with the welding rods. 


HISTORICAL STUDIES AND NOTES 


A PROTESTANT’S VIEW OF THE 
CATHOLIC CHURCH IN 
THE U. S. IN 1845 


(Concluded) 


AL! situation is the same in Pittsburgh. Why 
erect a bishopric, says the Protestants, in 
Western Pennsylvania, when a bishop resides in 

Philadelphia? This new bishopric, argue the Prot- 

estant ministers, is nothing but an attack on Prot- 

estantism and liberty. Naturally hatred against 
the Roman Catholic Church is increased among 

Protestants who are told that she will rob them 

of their most precious and dearest heirloom. Re- 

cently the Ave Maria was barred from the per- 
formance of a sacred concert in a Presbyterian 

Church, because it is Catholic. 

“Conditions are no better in Massachusetts, de- 
spite the optimism of Catholics. One of them 
wrote last year to Europe: ‘Since the burning of 
the convent of the Ursulines in 1834 a better 
Spirit reigns here; several sons and daughters of 
prominent families were received into the Church. 
The present pastor of Charlestown is a convert. 
Five Catholic churches were built within the sight 
of the ruins of the monastery since the fire.’ Such 

language may sound pleasing to the Holy Father 
but does not warrant the continued existence of 
the Roman Catholic Church in Massachusetts. 
The fire is smoldering beneath the ashes and only 
a little stir of the wind will cause it to flare up 
in a blazing flame. The Protestants of New York 
xpress the same sentiments; their hatred of 
atholics is nursed abundantly by the demands 
ade by their Bishop, Hughes, who wants to be 
he American Gregory the Seventh, and by the 
rovocations the Catholics under his care com- 
it. Who has caused the riots in Philadelphia? 
id not the Irish Catholics start them? Two 
atholic churches and schools, a nunnery, houses 
f priests and Irish families were burnt down, but 
this is only a beginning of the great drama which 
will be performed in the United States. 

“But you may ask: What is the cause of this 
errible and implacable hatred of the Roman 
Catholic Church? The cause is just the fact that 
he Catholic Church is Roman. If the Catho- 
fics would sever their connections with Rome and 
orm an independent American Catholic Church, 
1e hatred against the Church would vanish com- 
iletely; for the hatred is not directed against Ca- 
tholicism but against Rome and the Romanists, 


foremost the Jesuits. That is proved, too, by the 
pamphlet which was published in 1835 at New 
York under the title: Imminent Dangers of the 
Free Institutions of the United States Through 
Foreign Immigration and the Present State of the 
Naturalization Laws: a series of Numbers origi- 
nally Printed in the New York Journal of Com- 
merce by An American. The pamphlet states: 
The necessity of abolishing the immigration-laws 
and of excluding foreigners from all public offices 
is demanded by the following facts, 1. The great 
mass of immigrants for the last years is recruited 
from people who profess the Roman Catholic re- 
ligion, 2. The bishops and priests of that church 
of this country as well as the world over are ap- 
pointed by the Pope and are placed under his 
jurisdiction, 3. The Pope claims to be the supreme 
ruler of church and state, 4. In Europe was formed 
an association of foreigners under the name and 
title of ‘Leopoldine Foundation’ which is send- 
ing missionaries into our country to spread the 
Roman Catholic religion, doctrine, faith and cult 
and to teach that the Pope can dispense Catholics 
of the oath of alligance and to demand of the 
Catholics that they pray for the union of Chris- 
tian Princes, i. e., the Holy Alliance and for the 
eventual extermination of all heretics, 5. The mis- 
sionaries, priests and bishops exercise the sole su- 
pervision of all Catholic colleges and seminaries 
of this country; they complain in their reports to 
that Leopoldine Foundation that the constitution 
of our republic is ‘too free.’ 

“The society of Native Americans which was 
formed to repress Catholic aggression has in- 
creased so much that it has developed into a 
political party which exercises a tremendous power 
and will be able to revoke the immigration laws. 
Will the society be satisfied with that? I doubt 
it. The society will demand, and it has a right to 
do so, that the Catholic Church sever her connec- 
tion with the Pope, a foreign and temporal ruler, 
and organize an independent church which is no 
longer controlled by foreign influences and pow- 
er. This society of native Americans will insist, 
and has a right to insist, that the Jesuit Order 
should be banished from their Protestant Repub- 
lic and shall nevermore be admitted and allowed 
to return. That society will insist all the more 
on banishment, since the Jesuit Order attempts to 
subordinate the State to the Church and to influ- 
ence political powers in favor of the Roman Cath- 
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olic Church. This society will ever more urge the 
banishment of the Jesuits in view of the fact that 
this most dangerous Order was suppressed even 
in Catholic states during the eighteenth century. 
And Protestant North America cannot open its 
doors to give fullest liberty to such an Order; it 
cannot and will not permit this. 

“Another society has also been organized to 
defend and maintain Protestant rights and privi- 
leges, called: ‘American Society for the Promotion 
of the Principles of the Reformation.’ By its 
publication, The American Protestant Vindicator 
and Defender of civil and-religious liberty against 
the inroads of Popery, the Protestants are kept on 
the alert and are informed about the activities of 
the Alone-Saving Church in the past and the pres- 
ent. Besides the society distributes anti-Catholic 
books and pamphlets, appoints preachers to lec- 
ture about Romanism, and distributes to the 
greatest extent Bibles, the Standard of Protestan- 
tism. Last year the society offered a prize of $100 
for the best essay on the nefarious influence ex- 
ercised by the Roman Catholic Church on the 
religious and political liberties of the country. 

“All Protestant sects, although they may attack 
each other ever so fiercely, unite as one against 
the Roman Catholic Church. The Catholic priests 
know thisvand for this reason they try to concen- 
trate their people by establishing colonies that 
are purely Catholic. You may say for certain 
that now the Protestant and Catholic Churches 
are atrayed against each other for eventual bat- 
tle. They cannot remain in this threatening posi- 
tion for long; a conflict is inevitable, since neither 
party will give in to the other; the signal for 
Opening the combat may be given either by the 
Protestant or the Roman Catholic party. But 
when this occurs, the Roman Catholic Church is 
doomed. The North American Protestants, who 
are so enamoured of their religious liberty and are 
ready to sacrifice everything, will not stop with 
defeating the Roman Catholic Church, but they 
will exterminate it, if her members will not break 
away from Rome and constitute an independent 
Catholic Church. The hatred agairist Rome is 
immeasurable.’’) 


Buettner’s intellectual luggage, brought by him 
from the Old World to the New, contained a 
goodly assortment of prejudices accumulated in 
Europe since the days of the Reformation. He 
lacked the insight of a Goethe who praised 


3) J. G. Buettner. Briefe aus und tiber Nordamerika. 
vol. II, Leipzig, 1845, pp. 42-53. 


America, happy because it was not overburdened 
with outworn traditions. This German Protestant 
hailed with delight, therefore, the spirit of know- 
nothingism and its ugly emanations. What he did 
not foresee was the influence the slavery ques- 
tion would exercise on the movement directed 
against the Church. Both in the north and south 
a political principle became a paramount issue and 
Catholics fought on both sides, for the preserva- 
tion of the Union and for States Rights. 


—— 


In Fear of "Romanism” 


ENS recent acquisitions for the Central 
Verein’s Library was a printed circular, 
mailed from Geneva, New York, on March 2, 
1845, by John A. Murray, Secretary of the-West- 
ern Agency for Home Missions. This particular 
copy was addressed to Philip Gorbet, Esq., of 
Scottsville, New York, for whom was intended 
the post scriptum, in hand writing: “Can you not 
sustain one of the Society's missions by a dona- 
tion of $100. Your help is much needed.” 
Among other arguments, favorable to the pur- 
pose of the appeal, the warning against the dan- 
ger of Romanism is not missing. ‘“There is plaus- 
ability if not solemn truth in the saying, ‘As 


America becomes, so becomes the world,” the — 


reader is told. ‘Roman Catholics in Europe seem 
to think so,” the writer continues; “for they are 
turning their resources upon our country, if pos- 
sible to secure it to their cause. I have seen it 


stated lately that a single Roman Catholic Asso- — 
ciation at Lyons, France, expended last year in the © 


United States a million francs, or about ninety- 
thousand dollars more than were expended by 


the A. Home Missionary Society. The whole sum _ 


expended last year in the United States by Cath- 
olics in Europe in missionary efforts is supposed — 


to be not far from three hundred thousand dol- 
lars. If we do not give a Protestant ministry to | 
our country, Catholics in Europe will fill our land — 


with Roman priests, and then Ichabod may be 
written on our country; for its glory will have de- 
parted.” 

The Sectetary of this particular Missionary So- 
ciety, who expected a donation for the cause he 
represented “from every Presbyterian and Congre- 
gational church friendly to the Society,” states, 
on the other hand: “It is thought that Eight Mil- 


lions of our countrymen are now destitute of the : 
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stated ordinances of the gospel, and that the num- 
ber is yearly increasing. The struggle between 
truth and error has here commenced, and on its 
issue hangs the destiny of many millions.” Sec- 
retary Murray also speaks of the bearing the prob- 
lem referred to will have on the future. “In 100 
years, judging from the past,” he declares, “our 
population will exceed 250 millions, and the con- 
duct and action of Christians of this generation 
will affect for time and eternity these many mil- 
lions. Nor will the influence put forth to save our 
land be confined to our country. It will affect the 
world and hasten proportionately its conversion 
to God.” 

While the author of these statements overesti- 
mated the growth of population, his fears have 
been proven correct. The eight millions, of 
which he said they were, in his days, “destitute of 
stated ordinances of the gospel,’ have increased 
to seventy million, roughly speaking. This is, at 
least, the figure frequently quoted in statements 
about the relation of a vast number of our people 
to religion and the churches. 


Exponent of Mutual Aid 


1 the spring of last year, St. Joseph’s Bevevo- 
lent Society, of San Francisco, Calif., celebrated 
the fiftieth anniversary of its organization, on 
March 30, 1896. As the author of the history of 
the first half century of this Verein, Mr. Alois 
Frantz, points out, the organization was intended 


to be not merely a mutual insurance or aid society ;” 


article 2, paragraph 2, of its constitution declares: 
“the aim of the Society is: Mutual education.” 
Other purposes are enumerated in due order. 
Almost every page of the manuscript-history of 
St. Joseph’s Society calls the reader’s attention to 
the services Benevolent Societies have rendered 
parishes with which they were connected. Thus 
this particular group of men donated nine hun- 
dred dollars for a stained glass window for St. 
Anthony's Church, depicting the Nativity. On 
another occasion the Society donated fifty dollars 
towards providing a new banner for the St. Fran- 
ziskus Junglings Verein, the official parish or- 
ganization for its young men. Credit is claimed 
for having suggested, in 1924, the organization 
of a junior branch, which came into being twelve 
years later, largely through the effort of Mr. Aug- 
“ust Petry, at present a member of the Board of 


Directors of the CV. According to the historian 
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St. Joseph’s booth realized $8,770.00 at a bazaar 
conducted under the auspices of the Franciscan 
Fathers in San Francisco, the proceeds of which 
went to rebuilding the Seminary of the Order at 
Santa Barbara, which had been wrecked by an 
earthquake. During and after the First World 
War the organization raised twelve thousand dol- 
lars for German relief. 

These are merely some of the outstanding ser- 
vices St. Joseph’s Society has rendered, in the 
course of fifty years, its members, the parish, 
religion and the Church. Its history demonstrates 
why so many pastors thought highly of our Be- 
nevolent Societies which were, in many cases, the 
backbone of parishes. 


A Vanishing Influence 


A LIBRARY of 757 books, founded in 1857 
by the German Literary Society of Davenport, 
became the property of the Turngemeinde of that 
city in 1869. Since geistiges Turnen was part of 
the program of a society of Turners, the library 
was added to by purchase and gifts. It probably 
consisted of more than 2,500 volumes before its 
decline early in the present century. Hildegard 
Binder-Johnson, who contributed to the Iowa Jour- 
nal of History and Politics an enlightening paper 
on the “German Fortyeighters in Davenport,” 
gained the impression, “‘the selection of books was 
typical of German free-thinkers and Turner so- 
cieties.”” 

Given to diligent research, this writer a few 
years ago found the books “piled in a dusty attic, 
forgotten and neglected, a sad reminder of the 
intellectual aspirations of a former generation.” 
A generation which, let us add, continued to deal 
largely in ideas which had served their purpose in 
the last half of the eighteenth and the first half 
of the nineteenth century. The average member of 
most societies of Turners was, in fact, a petite 
bourgeois, proud of his superficial knowledge and 
free-thought outlook on things. He was, as we 
knew him, also extremely intolerant, at least in his 
younger days, but in many cases age mellowed 
radical opinions. These men despised the sects; 
regarding the Catholic Church one could hear 
from them the verdict: “If there is any church 
worthy of consideration, it is the Catholic 
Church.” 

A further statement from Mrs. Binder-Johnson’s 
paper throws light on the attitude the Forty- 
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eighters were accustomed to adopt toward religious 
influences. As an “illustration of the seriousness 
with which the Turners cultivated their library as 
an expression of their principles,” the author of 
the article points to the decision made in July, 
1888, “to remove all books by Ida Hahn-Hahn, a 
popular German authoress who had become a 
Catholic.”') That the distinguished convert was 
a countess may have added to the Turners’ dislike 
of this remarkable woman. 

Today, it is not the library of the Davenport 
Turners alone rests dust-covered in an attic. The 
movement itself—it had assumed a nation-wide 
position at one time, and was in possession of 
numerous Turner-halls—has declined and is with- 
out influence. 


Collectanea 


ECAUSE it is unusually difficult to discover 

newspaper accounts of past events, we lift 
even at this time from a communication printed in 
the Wichita Advance Register issue of December 
6. The author of the article is evidently Fr. Pat- 
rick Leahy, pastor of St. John’s parish at El Do- 
rado, Kansas. He reports, in the first place, that 
on Sunday, December 1, “‘virtually all members of 
the parish received Holy Communion for the late 
lamented Bishop C. H. Winkelmann.” The ac- 
count continues: “It was a fine parochial tribute 
to the Bishop, who had won a warm spot in the 
hearts of St. John’s parishioners.” 

From the same account it appears that the E/ 
Dorado Times, in the issue of November 26th, 
had stated the Bishop’s death was considered a 
personal loss to El Dorado, “‘for on all sides were 
heard expressions of regret at his untimely (hu- 
manly speaking) death.” 

What endeared the Bishop to the people of El 
Dorado was his solicitude for St. Joseph’s Home 
for children planned by him and planted in their 
community. “When he came to this Diocese,” the 
article in the Advance Register continues, “he dis- 
covered at once that orphan children of this area 
were being sent outside for care in other institu- 
tions, and he moved quickly to rectify the situ- 
ation. St. Joseph’s Home came into being first 
as a conception in the Bishop’s mind, and he was 
largely responsible for causing it to become a 
practical realization. The home, as it stands at 


1) Loe. cit., Iowa City, 1946, p. 30. 
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the present time, represents an investment of ap- 
proximately two hundred and seventy-five thou- 
sand dollars—and Bishop Winkelmann worked 
out all its financial arrangements with ready skill 
and atdent spirit.’ A local benefactor, the late 
Franklin §. Allen, contributed thirty thousand dol- 
lars to the building fund and his action helped to 
decide the choice of the city where the institution 
should be located. 


A prolific writer, Karl Knortz,") contributed a 
Review of German-American Literature to an 
annual where probably no one would expect to 
find it, the first Evangelical Historical Yearbook, 
published at Pittsburgh in 1878. Although, as 
he says, the alloted space imposed on him limita- 
tions, he does present a rather extensive list of 
titles of books written by Germans in America 
beginning with those of an historical nature. 
Catholic authors are not overlooked entirely, but 


they are neglected. Bishop Henni’s “Blick in’s” 


Ohiothal” is not mentioned, for instance, but 
Knortz knew Fr. Pierz’s volume on the North- 
American Indians, of which he says it was writ- 
ten “in poor German.” Its author was by birth 
a Slovene, who addressed himself to German 
Catholics. 

Knortz’s listing is of value for a number of 
titles published in the first half of the last centu- 
ry, or shortly thereafter. Some of them were un- 
known to us. Among others, the Organon der 
Weltgeschichte, by Dr. J. J. Pulte, published at 
Cincinnati in 1846. We were not, moreover, 
aware that the Memoirs of Dr. Carl G. Koch, pub- 
lished in 1871 at Cleveland, contained ‘rather in- 
teresting information on the history of a few 
communistic agitators, particularly on Count Leon 
(should be, de Leon), who almost succeeded in 
committing great mischief in Economy, the Penn- 
sylvania colony of the Rappists . . .””*) 

The CV library contains what is undoubtedly 
the best source material available on this strange 
adventurer. Even priests had been drawn into the 
movement inaugurated by him prior to his de 
parture for America. De Leon (recte Miller) 
ended his days in Louisiana; the late Professor 
Hanno Deiler, of Tulane University, New Or- 
leans, traced his career up to the time of his death. 


1) An article on Knortz, Interpreter of American 
Literature and Culture, may be found in the German- 
American Review, Vol. XIII, No. 1, v. 27 ff. 

2) Evangel. Histor. Jahrbuch f. alle deutschen Con- 


pe cues Amerika’s. 1. Jahrg. Pitts., 1878. Pp. 188% 
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Book Reviews 
Received for Review 


Learning and Peace, International Conciliation, Octo- 
ber, 1946. Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace, New York, N. Y. 

Johnson, Rev. P. L. Daughters of Charity in Milwau- 
en 1846-1946. Milwaukee, Wis., 1946, 


La Jeunesse. Compte rendu des Cours et Conferences. 
Semaine Sociales du Canada. XXIII Ses- 
sion. Montreal, 1946, $1.50. 


EATERS in old books are evidently taking into ac- 
count the scarcity of desirable volumes published in 
Europe, due to the destructive influences of two World 
Warts. We found Prof. Theobald Ziegler’s work, 
brought out on the eve of the present century, Die Geis- 
tigen und Socialen Strémungen des 19ten Jahrhunderts, 
quoted at $7.50 in the catalogue of a New York dealer. 
This is considerable more than the book cost when it 
was published, in 1899. And thus throughout this cata- 
logue the prices asked for most books were stiff ones. 


Reviews 


Scheeben, Rev. M. J. Mariology, Vol. I. Tr. by Rev. 
T. L. M. J. Geukers. Herder Book Co., St. 
Louis. Pp. 252, $2.50. 


This translation into English of an excellent The- 
ology of the Mother of God and her singular preroga- 
tives will meet with a genuine welcome. Father Schee- 
ben’s works of Theology are all outstanding but many 
theologians consider his Mariology the crown of his 
endeavors. Mary of the Old Testament in figure and 
prophecy; Mary with Her Divine Son in the Gospel 
Story; Mary in the Traditional Teaching of the Church; 
Marty in Catholic life and in the writings of the Saints; 
treasures from all these sources the author has brought 
together in this volume. 

Of course the work will find its most appreciative 
readers among Seminary professors and students, but it 
will by no means be confined to them. Catholic lay- 
men and lay-women today as never before are study- 
_ing and reading Sacred Scripture and Theology. In- 
deed not a few sincere non-Catholics, disappointed at 
Protestantism’s erroneous fear of Mariolatry, will read 
with spiritual delight of the compatibility of Mary’s 
spotless virginity and her Divine Motherhood, of her 
Immaculate Conception, of her Divine Son’s virginal 
birth. 

There is a chapter on the exalted person of Mary, and 
another on her great dignity. And there are four brief 
appendices. One deals with the promise of Redemp- 
tion in Paradise; a second with the facts of human pro- 
‘creation; a third with the ‘‘actio unitiva’ ascribed to 
‘the Holy Ghost; and the last with the message of the 
Archangel and Mary’s understanding of it. 

There is an extended translator’s preface giving the 
iintricate background of the work. Mariology is trans- 
lated into English from an excellent Flemish version of 
the original. The book is very attractively edited. Real- 
ly it has adroitly escaped the sombre look of a book 
s0f Theology! 


W. J. O'SHAUGHNESSY, S.J. 


ied 


Ellis, John Tracy. The Formative Years of the Cath- 
olic University of America. Washington, 
D. C., 1946. pp. 415. $3.00. 

The present work tells the historical development 
of the steps taken which led up to the eventual foun- 
dation of the Catholic University. Despite its short 
duration of fifty-six years this institution has “fulfilled 
in good measure the hopes of its founders,” yet “‘it 
has been thought wise to limit the present study to the 
formative years of the function of the university.”’ This 
limitation of the subject has induced the author to 
tell the story of the growth of the idea and the steps 
taken to realize it with a copiousness of detail which 
would have been precluded in a general and up-to-date 
history of the institution. 

The founders of the university aimed very high, in 
fact so high that the original idea, to create a training 
school for post-graduate work solely, was given up in 
favor of augmenting the more immediately useful ser- 
vices of such an institution. 

In sketching the European background of the growth 
of the idea to establish a centre for higher studies in 
America, the author takes us back to Germany, where 
in 1690 the University of Halle and in 1733 the Uni- 
versity of Goettingen were founded whose distinguish- 
ing features were to promote original research. Their 
influence brought about a new concept of such an insti- 
tution among the older universities of Germany. As 
early as 1816 Edward Everett went to the University of 
Goettingen and was followed by a limited number of 
other Americans who were to mould the American 
mind, upon their graduation from German universities. 
Yet not until 1870 did “the influences of German uni- 
versity scholarship and administration begin to make 
themselves felt on American higher education” (p. 26). 

In 1852 the future cardinal, John Henry Newman, 
published his famous “Idea of a University’? which still 
upheld the older view that the diffusion of knowledge 
rather than original discovery is the aim of a university. 
Yet despite the great admiration for him, the founders 
of the Catholic University were not influenced to a 
notable degree by the ideas of the future English cardi- 
nal. 

The earliest suggestion for the establishment of a 
Catholic University in the United States goes back to 
the Augustinian Father Robert Browne in 1819. It was 
only in 1865 that Archbishop Martin J. Spalding of 
Baltimore began to work for the active consideration 
of this project, and the Fathers of the Second Plenary 
Council of Baltimore in 1866 expressed the ardent wish 
“to have a great university.” Individual writers, priests 
and bishops ceaselessly discussed the feasibility of erec- 
tion of a Catholic University, and by the year 1882 it 
had become a national project. Two years later the 
Third Plenary Council of Baltimore definitely decided 
the establishment of the University; finally, in autumn 
1889, it began to function. 

The final realization of the National University, how- 
ever, was not only a slow but also a painful process. 
The hitherto unpublished correspondence of the bishops 
of the United States gives us a clear insight into the 
tremendous difficulties which had to be faced and over- 
come. The crowning success still remains as a tribute 
to the sagacity and zeal of the leaders succeeding where 
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their European colleagues had failed. The favorable 
impression made upon the leading non-Catholic minds 
can best be gauged by the invitation tendered to the 
youthful institution, in February 1900, to join the As- 
sociation of American Universities organized in Chi- 
cago as a charter member with thirteen other universi- 
‘ties. 

Since this is the first book on the subject, no printed 
sources were available other than the contributions of 
the periodical press. Yet despite their great volume 
they could only fill in lacunae, the main sources hav- 
ing been the unpublished documents of various archives. 

Undoubtedly the book under review will have a good 
effect in winning many friends to the cause of the 
National Catholic University. 


J. M. LENHarT, O.Cap. 


Haffert, John Mathias. The Peacemaker, Life of 
Blessed Nuno Alvarez Pereira. Scapular 
Press, New York, N. Y. Pp. 224, $2.50. 

The trite observation that “‘a sketch cannot do jus- 
tice to:the book in hand” is emphatically true of the 
Peacemaker. It is itself hardly more than a sketch of 
the battle deeds, the prayers to Our Lady of the Rosary 
and the Scapular by which this soldier Blessed saved his 
homeland from being absorbed by an ambitious Spain, 
and of his labors of love by which he dotted Portugal 
with shrines in honor of his Queen. Truly Nuno made 
Portugal a land of Our Lady, worthy five centuries lat- 
er to be favored with the Apparitions at Fatima. 

So astounding and constantly miraculous were the 
deeds and prayers of this holy man over a space of fifty 
years, one would find it hard to believe them were they 
not facts made sacred by the process of his beatification. 
Blessed Nuno was born in 1359. In youth he wished 
to consecrate himself to God in vows but this was an 
age when youth could seldom call his soul his own. 
Accordingly a marriage was arranged for Nuno by his 
elders. His march, however, toward sanctity could not 
be thus impeded. In fact the emphatic part he was to 
play in the defense of his country through military 
genius and prayer to Mary gave him title to heroic vir- 
tue. If there is any monotony in the entire story it is 
the litany-like repetition of hopeless battles against 
thousands won by the man of prayer and his handful 
of men. Not until ambitious Spain was forced to con- 
clude she could never subdue a country with such a 
leader did she give up and withdraw her armies from 
Portugese soil. 

The battles finally won, now at last could Nuno seek 
further perfection within cloister walls. His wife dead 
and his daughter cared for, he disposed of his worldly 
goods and betook himself to the Monastery in Lisbon 
which he at the time was building. One of the reasons 
he advanced to be received at such an advanced age 
was that he could superintend the work without hav- 
ing to climb the hill! But on hearing of this move 
the enemy resolved to renew the attack. Nuno gone, 
they would succeed. What was their disappointment 
when he appeared before them with full armor under 
his Scapular of Carmel! The Moorish ships lay before 
them ready to attack Lisbon. The aged brother called 
for a lance. With his rosary in one hand and the lance 
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in the other he said, “if necessary I can hurl a spear 
into Africa.” Then in the presence of many he hurled 
the spear to the other side of the broad river. The 
Moors weighed anchor and withdrew. Now could the 
holy brother live in peace. His few remaining years 
were the harvest time of the soul. On the Feast of 
All Saints 1431, Mary called Blessed Nuno home. 

The devotion to Mary was firmly established in 
Nuno’s land. Whatever fates were Portugal’s in the 
next five centuries she clung to the Mother of God, even 
when in World War I an atheist succeeded in mount- 
ing the throne. And Mary did not desert them. On 
the 13th of May 1917 and for five months after, she 
appeared to the shepherd children at Fatima. Among 
her many promises to her children was that Russia would 
be converted if the world would turn to her Immacu- 
late Heart. Twenty-five years later on the jubilee of the 
apparitions October 31, 1942, Pope Pius XII consecrat- 
ed the Human Race to Her Immaculate Heart. 

Well then has the Blessed Nuno been called the pre- 
cursor of the wonders of Fatima. This book was pub- 
lished at this time as a consolation to the millions of 
young men who have had to seek their perfection like 
Nuno, on fields of battle. There can be no doubt it 
can accomplish this for those who read it. But really its 
field is wider than that. It would seem that devotion 
to Our Lady of Fatima can hardly be adequately under- 
stood without the reading of the Peacemaker. 


W. J. O'SHAUGHNESSY, S.J. 


Dengel, Anna, M.D. Mission for Samaritans. Bruce, 


Milwaukee, $1.75. 

Not many even with a passing knowledge of For- 
eign Missions but have heatd of Dr. Dengel’s extra- 
ordinary work for Catholic Medical Missions. Tak- 
ing up the work in which Drs. Agnes McLaren and 
Margaret Lamont had so zealously pioneered, Dr. 
Dengel after obtaining a doctor of medicine degree in 
Dublin, went to India to superintend a hospital founded 
by Dr. McLaren. Hers, however, were the gifts of an 
organizer and propagandist, so instead of returning to 
her native Austria, she chose to develop her organiza- 
tion in America, In 1925 she founded in Philadelphia 
the Society of Catholic Medical Missionaries. From 
these beginnings other societies have been formed. To- 
day there is also a well known Medical Mission Board. 

To further the work still more through the press, is 
the object of this book. In the short space of 126 pages 
it gives an excellent outline of Mission organizations, 
their history and present endeavors. Particularly able 
has the author shown herself in giving the highlights 
of progress as for instance approbation for religious 


women to take medical degrees. Dr. Dengel also pays — 


generous tribute to the efforts of Protestants in using 
medical practice as a means to evangelization. 

Coming as it does at the end of the war which has 
caused such havoc in so many foreign mission fields, 
Mission for Samaritans is a most timely book. It will 
serve as a handbook of Medical Mission work. If 
should stimulate vocations, prayers and alms for this 
glorious work. ae 


W. J. O'SHAUGHNEssy, S.J. 
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Reports and news intended for publication in Social- 
Justice Review should be in the hands of the editors 
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ion. 
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THE CENTRAL VEREIN’S RELIEF FUND 


2 is difficult for the Catholics of our country, in the 

midst of the maze of conflicting Opinion and propa- 
ganda, to form a clear idea of what the immense so- 
cial and economic disruption following the war in Eur- 
ope has meant in terms of human need and suffering. 
We are so comfortably removed from the actual scene, 
and we so dislike to be disturbed. Having had our 
share, we believe, of the misfortune of war, we are in- 
clined to put Europe out of our mind. Then too, the 
hatred and mistrust that comes with war, which con- 
tinues to be spread by many individuals and groups even 
after the cessation of hostilities, is apt to stifle our in- 
cipient desire to act upon the information we have ob- 
tained from absolutely trustworthy sources regarding 
the desperate situation existing in parts of Europe, par- 
ticularly in Germany. 


Quite a number of groups in our country, however, 
Catholics and others, have rejected the temptation to 
pass judgment in a self-righteous manner on those in 
distress. A great number of people, magnanimous and 
courageous of heart, have simply heeded the call of 
charity, determined as they are, to play the part of 
the good Samaritan. 

It is a year ago this month that arrangements were 
-made whereby the Central Verein and the Nat. Cath. 
Women’s Union would co-operate with War Relief Ser- 
vices, NCWC, for the relief of the destitute people in 
Germany. Since that time, many of our members, and 
others, have contributed, either as individuals or through 
their organizations, to the Bureau’s Relief Fund. Out- 


standing have been the contributions from organiza- 
tions and individuals in Kansas, Minnesota, Texas, Cali- 
fornia, Missouri and a number of other states. The 
‘Wanderer’ of St. Paul and the Cath. Aid Association 
of Minnesota have both carried on separate campaigns, 
and have made their contributions through the CV. The 
total of the our Relief Fund, as of February 15, 1947, 
amounts to $51,116.21. 


A number of endeavors in recent months have yielded 
substantial contributions for relief. We have already 
referred in these columns to the outstanding success 
attained by the California organizations and their friends 
at the “Indoor Picnic’ conducted at San Francisco, in 
December. More recently, the Missouri Branch of 
the NCWU, in co-operation with the Cath. Union of 
Missouri and the St. Louis Dist. CWU, raised $930.50 
through a social conducted in St. Francis de Sales Par- 
ish, St. Louis, on January 17. The organizations added 
to this sum, and turned over $1000 to Msgr. R. Schuler 
for the CV’s Relief Fund. In other states, organizations 
affliated with the CV or the NCWU, have co-operated 
with the local diocesan relief committees in a substantial 
manner. Cases in point are Hartford, Conn., New York 
City, Newark, N. J., Philadelphia and a number of 
others. These endeavors prove what can be done by 
those aware of the terrible lot that has befallen the 
victims of war in Central Europe, and are, moreover, 
determined to co-operate and to do their full share in 
alleviating human suffering and bringing back faith 
and hope to those whom war has rendered destitute. 
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Against Discrimination 


VY BERS of our organizations, as well as Catholics 
in general, should be pleased by the favorable de- 
cision of the U. S. Supreme Court regarding the legality 
of transportation of parochial school children in buses 
sustained from public funds. The Court rule, a deci- 
sion of five to four, brushed aside the contention of a 
taxpayer in the State of New Jersey that such use of 
money raised by taxation amounted to public support 
of a religious establishment and a violation of the funda- 
mental principle of the separation of Church and State. 


The majority opinion contended that the statute of 
the State of New Jersey in question was social or pub- 
lic benefit legislation, and that no person may be ex- 
cluded from the benefits of such legislation by reason 
of religion. Justice Black’s majority opinion stated that 
the basic idea of the religious freedom amendment of 
the Constitution was avoidance of taxes being used to 
pay ministers’ salaries and maintain church property. 
But he added, “other language of the amendment com- 
mands that New Jersey cannot hamper its citizens in 
the free exercise of their own religion. It cannot ex- 
clude the members of any existing religious group, or 
the members of any faith, because of their faith or lack 
of it, from receiving the benefits of public welfare leg- 
islation.” 

It is noteworthy that the Legislative Committee of 
the Cath. Union of Missouri a year ago expressed a 
similar view. In a letter regarding this question ad- 
dressed to some ninety members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives of the State of Missouri, dated January 8, 
1946, the Chairman of the CU’s Legislative Committee 
stated in part: 

“I know, of course, that it is sometimes assumed 
school bus transportation, provided at public expense 
for children attending parochial schools, infringes on 
the Constitutional provision that no State funds what- 
soever shall be assigned to religious purposes. But it is 
my belief, and the belief of our people, that neither the 
letter nor the spirit of this provision of the Constitu- 
tion is violated by granting a child, attending a private 
school, bus service or contributing money from public 
funds towards supplying such service. There is no aid 
to sectarianism involved, that is, the teaching and pro- 
motion of religious tenets and doctrines of any kind. 
There is no question of favoritism extended to a par- 
ticular denomination, because any denomination or 
group of citizens conducting private schools would be 
entitled to the same aid. 

“It is the health and the comfort of a large number 
of children is involved. The health of these children 
is a matter of social welfare. Increased sickness among 
children obliged to face rain and snow, excessive heat 
and excessive cold while on their way to school, is cer- 
tain to be reflected in the general health of the com- 
munity and in public expenses even. 

“Catholics and Lutherans, both, relieve the tax payers 
of the State of paying for the schooling, from kinder- 
garten to college, of a large number of children. The 
least the State can do is to grant these children free 
transportation, wherever it is possible to extend, increase 


or operate school bus facilities, as a matter of social 
welfare.” 


SocIAL Justice Review, Marcu, 1947 


Renew the Relief Efforts 


INS earnest plea that the Catholics of our country 
should continue to assist the war-stricken German 
people, especially with food and clothing, was -made 
by Mr. Theobald Dengler, of New York, to some three 
hundred members of the Central Society and NCWU 
of New Jersey, who met in quarterly convention in St. 
Maty’s Hall at Newark, on February 2. The meeting 
was conducted in the same hall, where in August of last 
year the delegates to the national Convention of the 
CV and NCWU had solemnly piedged to do their ut- 
most to extend charity to our co-religionists in the land 
from which many of our forebears came to Ametica. 

Our organizations of men and women have done a 
great deal in this regard, but the facts related by Mr. 
Dengler, who had recently returned from a service of 
fourteen months in Germany with the Allied Control 
Commission, Dept. of Religious Affairs, served to 
stimulate his listeners to do still more. His address 
was augmented by a series of moving pictures taken by 
him during his stay in Germany. The endless ruins and 
deserted streets reveal pitiable conditions. The speaker 
cited the fact that few people were seen on the streets 
in Germany because it took great effort to walk in a 
completely undernourished or half-nourished condition ; 
people preferred to lie down. 

A question and answer period, following Mr. Deng- 
ler’s address, brought out many points of interest to the 
audience. A collection taken up on the spot for the 
German Relief Fund realized $282.75. Rev. W. C. 
Heimbuch, Chairman of the Newark Archdiocesan Ger- 
man Relief Committee, announced that his organization 
had collected $16,167.04 for relief purposes. 

Mr. Gerard Poll, of Paterson, was chairman of the 
meeting. Visitors from New York were Mr. Albert 
Sattler, President of the Central Verein, and Mrs. Mary 
Filser Lohr, President of the NCWU. 


Spread the Good Word 
OLLOWING a long-established custom, to address 


a letter to the Secretaries of the societies affiliated — 


with the Ceneral Verein before the beginning of Lent, 


a communication has gone forth advising those officers — 


of the publication of a new free-leaflet on “Das Kapital: 
the Unread Koran of Socialism,” by David Goldstein. 


The Secretaries are requested to call the leaflet to the 


attention of the members, and to provide for its distri- 
bution. They are asked to submit the sample to the 
Pastor of the parish, because experience has proven 


that pastors, to whose attention a new pamphlet has 


been called, frequently suggest copies should be distrib- 
uted either at the church door or also in other sodalities 
and societies not affiliated with the CV. 

The letter furthermore suggests to the Secretaries, 
the societies should provide for their members lectures 
on Federal Aid to Education and Compulsory Military 
Conscription. Here are two problems regarding which 
our people should be informed. It is consistent with 
the program of the CV that societies should provide 
the opportunity for their members to become familiar 
with important problems of a civic nature, in order that 
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they may be able to exert an influence for or against 
the adoption of measures which have power to exert 
far-reaching influence on the welfare ot the people. 


Tt remains to be seen how large will be the number 
of secretaries who will reply to the letter, and ask fot 
copies of Mr. Goldstein’s leaflet to be distributed by 
them to the members of the societies they represent. 
Few other Catholic organizations offer their members 
an opportunity of this kind. The Catholic Social Guild 
of England heretofore published no free leaflets. It 
was satisfied to bring out a monthly, “The Christian 

. Democrat,” a yearbook, and occasionally a pamphlet. 
Early in the fall the organization, which also conducts 
a Labor College at Oxford, decided to publish also free 
leaflets. Some four or five have appeared thus far, all 
of them valuable. But to the credit of the Central Bu- 
reau, ninety-five free leaflets have been published in 
English. Formerly, when the members of the older 
generation still demanded German publications, the 
Bureau also published free leaflets in the mother-tongue 
of so many of our people. 


‘Another Milestone for SJR 


apes current number concludes the thirty-ninth 
volume of Social Justice Review. Known for 
many years as the ‘Pioneer Journal of American 
Catholic Social Action,” our magazine has carried the 
message of social justice and charity to its readers regu- 
larly and consistently. 


Not a month has passed in recent years which has 
not brought a number of comments praising the con- 
tents and distinctive character of SJR. Thus a recent 
communication, from a priest who served for years as 
spiritual advisor to young priests of an outstanding 
Order of men, states: “How do you manage to find all 
the matter contained in SJR?” 


It is to be regretted that during February, the month 
devoted to the Catholic Press, there were only one or 
two new subscriptions to SJR submitted to the Bureau 
by our own members. While the subscription list is 
holding its own, and has been added to in the course 
of the last several years from various other sources, its 
message is not sufficiently understood or propagated 
by our own people. May we ask that the societies in- 
itiate some co-ordinated effort to obtain subscriptions 
for Volume 40 of Social Justice Review. 


After an inquiry addressed to no less than fifty- 
two educational institutions of Brooklyn, the local Fed- 
eration of CV in that city subscribed for a copy of 
Social Justice Review for each and every one of those 
institutions. Moreover, the organizations decided to pay 
in advance for three years at the special rate, amounting 
to a total of $260. In such manner has the organization 
proven its willingness to co-operate, holding heartily 
with the program of the CV to promote Catholic Social 
Action, and to aid the spread of sound social doctrines 
and a healthy outlook on social problems. We know 

from experience that wherever Social Justice Review 1s 
read for any length of time it begins to exert an influ- 
erice and leads to greater interest. 
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Our Service to P.O.W. 


if his. communication to the Bureau, written on Janu- 

aty 29, the Benedictine Father who visits the Ger- 
man prisoners of war in their Camps, located in the 
southwestern area of Great Britain, tells us that three 
more castons of books had arrived. The good Father 
expressed his appreciation in the following words: 
“You will hardly realize what it means to us (i. e., my- 
self and the Prisoners of War) to receive your gener- 
ous help in books, rosaries, music and instruments, and 
above all to know that through your efforts parcels will 
be sent to destitute families in Germany.” We are 
furthermore informed that this particular letter had been 
postponed until the musical instruments had been te- 
leased by the Customs Office. ‘’This has now come about 
after a whole month’s waiting,” the writer states. ‘But 
they insisted to send them to a P.O.W. Camp directly, as 
only the Prisoners can receive gifts free of duty, so I 
gave them the address of Camp 137, where they were 
meant to go.” 


The writer again mentions the mental suffering of the 
men in the Camps who know their wives and children 
to be hungry and cold. Having spent Christmas with 
the P.O.W. in the Camps, he assures us: ‘Their fare was 
ample, but how many told me if only we could send 
half of it to our families.” 

Regarding his part in the work of mercy the Father 
says: “It is not always a pleasure trip on a motorcycle, 
in all weather, through winding lanes and on frozen 
roads. Thank God, we are always welcome, and I trust 
our work produces some good. 


Conventions— Then and Now 


Pye the early years of the Central Verein’s ex- 
istence, national conventions were conducted in 
the spring of the year, in May or June, and on a few 
occasions even in April. A variation of this practice 
was introduced when the organizations convened for 
the Twenty-sixth annual meeting at Covington, Ken- 
tucky, in 1881; the opening date was September 25. 
Since that time the annual national gatherings have 
been held sometime .during August or September, and 
in several instances, in July. 

In former years, State conventions also were frequent- 
ly conducted in the spring of the year, but more recently 
the custom has been introduced, in accordance with, 
local conditions, such as the seasonal work of farmers, 
the convenience of priests, etc., to conduct the annual 
meetings early in September, over the Labor Day week- 
end, or even later in the fall. 

One Branch of the CV, the Cath. State League of 
Texas, has already set the date, at least tentatively, for 
this year’s meeting. The organization has announced 
it will convene in Westphalia on July 14-17. In Penn- 
sylvania, plans are underway for a convention in Erie; 
a definite date has not yet been decided upon. A num- 
ber of other State Branches named this year’s convention 
cities at the close of last year’s deliberations. But no 
other definite information regarding dates has as yet 


been reported. 
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Three Outstanding Bureau Prints 


PAGE eS in 1905 Pope Pius X had urged that 
Catholics should ‘“‘seize the opportune moment 
and courageously advance their own solution” for the 
social and economic problems that inevitably appeared 
in all countries where the tenets of economic liberalism 
had taken root. 

There has come from the Central Bureau press a 
publication which offers the answer to the question: 
What solution have Catholics to ‘offer? ‘‘Economic Lib- 
eralism, Socialism or Solidarism?” by Franz Mueller, 
M.B.A., Dr. rer. pol., is a presentation of a Catholic 
answer to the social question. It is not superficial and 
therefore by no means easy reading, but is designed for 
those who insist on going to the roots of today’s prob- 
lems. It presents to the thoughtful reader the out- 
lines, the blue-print of social philosophy which comes 
to grips with the errors and excesses of both Adam 
Smith and Karl Marx, and points out the road to a 
better social and economic order, one in conformity with 
human needs and aspirations. The 44-page pamphlet 
may be obtained from the Bureau for 20 cents a copy. 


The Bureau’s free leaflet “Das Kapital: The Unread 
Koran of Socialism” is an evaluation of the contents and 
influence of Marx’s famous work. Written by a man 
eminently qualified for the task, Mr. David Goldstein, 
the article explodes a good deal of the aura of authority 
and finality attached to the three heavy volumes by So- 
cialists and others who have never really plowed through 
them. The leaflet is free to our members and others in 
limited quantities for the asking. 

A reprint of the free leaflet, “Co-operation,” by Fr. 
Basenach, S.J., was made necessary by continued de- 
mand for this excellent exposition of one of the great- 
est influences for good in the world today, the co- 
Operative movement. It is a subject every member of 
the CV and NCWU should be interested in. Copies 


can be obtained upon request. 


District Activities 


St. Louis 


RAISE for their emluation of Christ, Who ‘went 

about doing good,” was bestowed upon the mem- 
bers of the St. Louis District League, CU of Missouri, 
who convened in St. Anthony’s Parish, St. Louis, on 
February 3. The speaker, Fr. Elgar, O.F.M., welcomed 
the organization in behalf of the Rector, Fr. Bernard 
Wewer, O.F.M., who was ill. 


The main address of the evening was delivered by 
Fr. William F, Mullaly, Pastor of St. Mary Magdalen 
Parish, who developed the theme: ‘‘The Relations be- 
tween Great Britain and India.” Having been sta- 
tioned in India as an army chaplain, Fr. Mullaly said 
he became more and more convinced that India actu- 
ally needed the supervision of Great Britain. He 
thought that Great Britain has not oppressed India, al- 
though she has exploited the raw materials and the 
cheap labor to her own benefit and profit. He said the 
English shad found it difficult to train the natives of 
India to perform skilled labor and therefore exported 
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many raw materials to England for processing into fin- 
ished products. Great Britain has brought about many 
improvements in India, but did not disturb the habits 
and living conditions of the people. 

President Bernard Gassel, of the CU of Missouri, re- 
ported that $940 had been realized for Central Euro- 
pean Relief at the card social in St. Francis de Sales 
Parish on January 17. Mr. James Zipf spoke briefly 
on the St. Louis Citizens Committee devoted to the dis- 
semination of information regarding atomic energy con- 
trol of which he is a member, representing the CV and 
the CU of Missouri. He thought the organization was 
making very little progress. 

Mr. A. Hannebrink spoke of plans for an organiza- 
tion of Credit Unions affiliated with the CU of Mis- 
souri. The League is preparing for a Catholic Day to 
be conducted in the sprimg and a Day of Recollection 
in the fall. The penny collection amounted to $6.14. 
Mr. J. P. Steiner is Secretary of the League. 


Nazareth, Pa. 


The Lehigh Valley Federation of the CV met with 
the Women’s organization for the first meeting of the 
year in Holy Family Parish Hali, Nazareth, on Janu- 
ary 26. For the third consecutive year, Mr. John 
Stumpf was elected President. Others chosen were: 
Rev. Jos. F. May, Spiritual Director; George Menne, 
Allentown, first Vice-President; Joseph Steirer, North- 
ampton, second Vice-president; John Feichtl, Stiles, 
third Vice-president; Joseph Hacke, Stiles, Gen. Sec. ; 
Clement Farnschlader, Allentown, Finan. Sec.; Frank 
Reichl, Nazareth, Treasurer; Alois Klement, Stiles, 
Marshall. 


The Rev. Paul T. Zaun, of Holy Family Church, 
spoke words of welcome. Two speakers discussed time- 
ly subjects: Rev. Jos. Mathis spoke on Catholic family 
life and Dr. H. G. Haynes discoursed on the struggle 
of the Church against divorce and birth-control. Both 
addresses were well received. The Hon. President of 
the Federation, Mr. Frank X. Ehrlacher, of Allentown, 
submitted plans for the State Convention to be held 
in Erie later in the year. 

The meeting was preceded by Benediction of the 
Blessed Sacrament at which Fr. Sirak officiated. Rev. 
John Engler, of St. Elizabeth’s Church, Fullerton, was 
the celebrant at the services which closed the meeting. 


Modern man has traveled a broad road which, as he 
thought, would lead to Utopia where happiness and 
contentment would reign. Instead men everywhere face 
destitution, starvation, and sickriess, spread to an extent 
rarely witnessed in human history. 

From the Philippines a priest writes the Bureau: ‘At 
Present, our condition is growing worse. In my dis- 
trict many are dying due to lack of food and clothing. 
I need money to pay for medicines—I am in debt $80 
on this score alone—and also some rosaries and ptayer 
books. These are wanted for the eighteen instructors 
who teach religion in the public schools. So please 


open your merciful hearts and hear our laments, as 


those of the children of Jerusalem.” 
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N ecrolog y 


At one time an active member and leader of the 

. Volksverein of Philadelphia, and president both of 
this organization and the Central Verein of the State, 
Mr. Anthony Zeits departed this life on January 18th, 
aged 57 years. For many years a real estate agent, he was 
a mernber of the Real Estate Committee of Philadelphia 
and West Philadelphia for a long time, while during 
World War II he served as Chairman of Selective Ser- 
vice Board No. 25 of his city. 

His widow survives, as do two sons, one of them a 
seminatian, and a daughter. The deceased also leaves 
his father, three brothers, and several sisters. Interment 
was in St. Denis’ Cemetery, following a solemn re- 
quiem, celebrated in the Church of Our Lady of 
Lourdes. Mr. Zeits had been ill for nine months. 


For the last ten years an active member of the Cen: 
tral Verein and a participant in all conventions con- 
ducted during the decade, Mr. Joseph G. Grundle be- 
came well-known to both the officers of the organiza- 
tion and the delegates attending the annual meetings. 
His death, which occurred on February 2, will be re- 
gretted by many. 

Mr. Grundle was born on February 18, 1891, the 
son of Joseph and Walburga Grundle, who had come 
to America from Bavaria. He was baptized in old St. 
Mary’s Church, Milwaukee, attended St. Francis of 
Assisi Parochial School in his native city and ultimately 
Pio Nono High School and the Normal School founded 
by Fr. Salzmann, now no longer in existence. The de- 
ceased served parochial schools in Kansas and Iilinois, 
but ultimately returned to Milwaukee where he taught 
the boys of the two higher grades of St. Elizabeth’s 
Parochial School, while he also acted as choir director 
and organist. Mr. Grundle closed this part of his 
career after he had filled the position of musical director 
at St. Sebastian’s Church, Milwaukee, for fifteen years. 


the insurance world. Fifteen years ago the deceased 
Was appointed Secretary of the Milwaukee Board of Fire 
Underwriters and he continued in this office until the 
time of his death. For ten years he held the important 
osition as Secretary of the Cath. Family Protective Life 
Assurance Society of Wisconsin, and under his man- 
gement the organization enjoyed a period of expansion. 
nfortunately, Mr. Grundle suffered a stroke of apo- 
lexy last October and although it appeared he was on 
he way to recovery, he suffered another stroke early 
n February 2 and died on the same day. There sur- 
wwive his wife, to whom he was married in 1914, two 
sons and a daughter. The obsequies were conducted in 
tthe Church of the Visitation at Elm Grove, Wisconsin, 
mn February 6; burial was in Holy Cross Cemetery, 
Milwaukee. 

Mr. Grundle’s father was a member of local CV 
ranches in Milwaukee for many years, and his son 
mwas introduced to the organization by him. In his po- 
sition as Secretary of the Fraternal Insurance Society, 
me began to take a deeper interest in the movement 
nd attended his first national convention at Bethlehem, 
4., in°1938. When Mr. John Eibeck had suggested 


The Jatter part of his life was devoted entirely to’ 


that the Fraternals, many of whose branches were affili- 
ated with the CV, should join our federation in a body, 
Mr. Grundle’s response was spontaneous. He favored 
the plan and furthered its extension throughout the 
years. He also conducted an actuarial study of the 
assets and liabilities of the Benevolent Societies affili- 
ated with the CV, with the thought in mind that by 
adopting a plan of re-insurance the interests of the 
members would be safe-guarded. 

The deceased was a Life Member and also had the 
name of his father enrolled on the CV’s In Memoriam 
scroll. His loss will make itself felt to the Central 
Verein, the Cath. Union of Wisconsin and the Mil- 
waukee District League. 


Miscellany 


A S long ago as 1920 the Central Bureau first pub- 

lished a Hymn Card for the use of prisoners attend- 
ing services in jails and penitentiaries. However, this 
Hymn Card soon became popular, and up to this time 
11,500 copies have been printed and distributed. A 
new edition recently was made necessary, by the request 
of Sisters, who conduct instruction classes, and in whose 
chapel services are held for different groups of young 
women and children. 


Through their support of the relief measures inaugu- 
rated by the Bishops of our country, Catholics have had 
a share in the ‘extensive work of the War Relief Ser- 
vices, NCWC, and of the Bishops’ Emergency Relief 
Committee. These two organizations, according to the 
official reports, have expended the charity of American 
Catholics in the amount of 90 million dollars in 61 
countries since the end of the war.. A great deal of the 
huge outlay for relief in Germany has gone for aid 
to the homeless, nameless tens-of-thousands of dis- 
placed persons, the Flichtlinge, who fled from the lands 
occupied in the east by Russia. 

Countless numbers have been saved from death by , 
our gifts to the Bishops, but the need abroad continues. 
It behooves us, therefore, to be generous in support of 
the Bishops’ Relief Campaign for Victims of War. The 
drive will be conducted in most dioceses of the coun- 
try beginning on Laetare Sunday, March 16, and extend- 
ing throughout the week. 


Two of the surviving four former presidents of the 
CV, Mr. J. M. Aretz and Mr. William Siefen, were 
in the hospital at the same time recently. Both under- 
went operations, although in the case of Mr. Siefen, 
the malady was of a minor order. A bone had lodged 
in the patient’s pharynx in a manner which made hos- 
pitalization and operative removal necessary. Mr. Siefen 
recovered quickly and was able to return to his home 
within a few days. 

In the case of Mr. Aretz, the operation was of a 
more serious nature, and some feat was entertained re- 
garding the outcome because of his general condition. 
But his strong nature asserted itself, and consequently 
Mr. Aretz too has recovered. Nevertheless, a long 
siege of illness and now an operation have left the pati- 
ent in a weakened condition. 
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An unusual distinction has been granted the Kolp- 
ing Society of Los Angeles, California. On the 15th 
of December, last, a chapel in the Kolping House was 
blessed by Reverend Father Beneke, who, on the same 
occasion, read the first Holy Mass on the altar of the 
new chapel. The members of the Society received Holy 
Communion, The Recording Secretary of the organ- 
ization, Mr. Paul Stump, in his report of the event, 
says: “Yes, December 15, 1946, was a big day for us, 
and our chapel will be our biggest treasure.” 

It is furthermore noteworthy that the members visited 
Calvary Cemetery in November, there to pray the Rosary 
for the deceased journeymen. All this is in keeping 
with the fundamental principles established for the con- 
duct of the organization by the saintly founder of the 
Kolping Society. 


In the present year, the Western Catholic Union, 
with headquarters at Quincy, Illinois, is observing the 
seventieth anniversary of its founding. The organiza- 
tion, one of the first to accept the inevitable obliga- 
tion to adopt rates proven adequate by experience, has 
deserved well of its members. There are over sixteen 
thousand at the present time, while total assets amount 
to $4,044,715.51. 

While all societies affiliated with the W.C.U. have 
been requested to observe the anniversary, it was St. 
Ludwig Branch, No. 46, the first organized in St. Louis, 
which started off the chain of celebrations on January 
28, with a rally conducted in St. Peter and Paul Hall. 
Among the speakers were the pastor, Fr. Andrew H. 
Toebben, and Supreme President F. W. Heckenkamp. 


It appears from the annual report of St. Peter and 
St. Clemens Society of St. Paul that while six of its 
members died in the past year, none resigned and none 
was expelled. The organization had 350 adult and 55 
juvenile members on the first of the year. 

From its own treasury the Society paid $1338.00 to 
members visited by illness in the past year. Among 
expenses are listed $100.20 paid to the CV of Minne- 
sota for membership dues, and $100.00 contributed 
towards the European Relief Fund of the CV. In ad- 
dition freight charges paid for the Clothing Drive 
amounted to $23.20. Investments of a total of $36,- 
538.56 constituted the Society’s resources on Januaty 
first. 


Once again the Catholic Book Crusade of Patna, In- 
dia, appeals to the members of the Central Verein to 
send books and magazines to aid in meeting the great 
demand for Catholic reading matter. Large quantities 
of good reading matter are needed; the organizations 
would wish to be able to conduct stalls for the sale and 
distribution of Catholic literature. ‘What better form 
of missionaty effort could there be?” a Missionary 
writes. Let us add that only unsoiled copies of maga- 
zines should be re-mailed. Parcels may be addressed 
to Rev. Henry Westrop, S.J., Catholic Book Crusade, 
Saint Xavier's, Patna, India. 
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A charitable gift for the Bureau’s Emergency Fund 
ftom one of our Societies was accompanied by the fol- 
lowing encouraging remarks: ‘This is in answet to your 
plea of last month (December) for assistance to carry 
out your noble work. May God bless your efforts in 
the troublesome times through which we are passing. 


In Christ’s Vineyard 


HOSE enjoying prosperity are apt to take an opti- 

mistic view of affairs and conditions. Therefore, 
all too many Catholics do not realize what struggles 
Catholics face in certain parts of our country, as for in- 
stance, in the Southwest. 

The Bureau’s attention had been called to the need 
for altar linens of a certain poor little parish in the 
Diocese of Gallup, New Mexico. Acknowledging re- 
ceipt of the gifts sent him, the pastor, a Franciscan 
Father, wrote: “I have received your letter and that pre- 
cious package of altar linens. I want to express my 
sincere thanks for this help.” But the writer also made 
the best of the opportunity to inform us of the condi- 
tions he discovered to exist in the parish entrusted to 
him two years ago. 

“Once this was quite a prosperous Catholic commun- 
ity,’ he writes. ‘‘All members were farmers of English 
and Irish descent. But gradually the parish declined 
for a number of reasons. Due to the shortage of priests, 
there never had been a resident pastor. Moreover, the 
young people drifted into the towns. Finally the Mor- 
mons came in droves and crowded out and continue to 
crowd out the Catholics. Once there were about thirty 
Catholic families here, now there are but ten. We have 
a big school, but we take girl boarders to keep the place 
filled. I was sent here by the Bishop of Gallup who 
has asked me to try to rebuild the parish. The first 
thing I had to do was to build a home to live in. This 
was a difficult task. I am fifteen miles from any market 
and have no car. Material was scarce, the prices high, 
and I had no money. But I begged and built my own 
home. The church needs repairs badly; I hope next 
year to tackle that job. All of my vestments and altar 
linens were discarded twenty-five years ago. The good 
Sisters have managed to replace most of them by now.” 

Let the reader place himself in the position of this 
young priest, who has succeeded to induce a few Cath- 
olics to return to the land. Others would come, pro- 
vided the price for the land were not so outrageously 
high. To convert Mormons seems almost impossible. 
Let us add, the “cathedral” of the Diocese of Gallup 
consists of the second story of a school building in the 
town from which the Diocese takes its name! 


Is there any corner of the world left where the evil 
spirit of the times is not exerting its influence? From 
East Africa a missionary has written us the natives 
among whom he and his companions labor were being 
attacked by it. “It is a frightful comedown,” he writes, 
“Perhaps the prophecy made by a French nun to the 


first Bishop of N. N. is being realized. She said: ‘You 
are going to N. N.? Well, work hard, you have fifty 
years to win those souls. After that distintegration will 
set in. The fifty years have passed and the: trouble 


nas started. Purity is no longer honored as it was; 


the people pray less. Let us pray that this evil spirit 
fay soon pass and leave our Christians stronger than 
they were.” 
Tt is not a missionary but a layman, a Goan, who 
gevrites us: “In India we now have strong Communistic 
p2tganizations which do not hesitate to spread false- 
pt0ods even in daily papers. Even some Catholics, es- 
poecially sailors, artisans, factory workers, and students, 
ave been tempted to join organizations on the plea 
shat they are working to promote a Christian philosophy 
mf life and Christian ideals. Students are being told 
pebat in about fifty years or so Catholicism will be the 
fenly religion in the world and Communism the only 
form of government existing in civilized countries. 
f—hrist is being represented as an out-and-out Commu- 
fist who preaches against the proud rich and capitalists, 
P ixing with the poor, laborers and other people, whom 
J-ne rich and highbrows avoid. The future appears very 
Fiack. Fortunately the Catholic hierarchy in India are 
felive to the danger and are taking strong measures to 
J-ounteract this sinister influence. The Catholics are few, 
jt is true; but with prayer and zeal it is hoped they 
Jmay do-much towards neutralizing the poison that is 
Joeing spread far and wide in India.” 
| Ihe communication contains also the astonishing as- 
Jpertion that “the disagreement between Muslims and the 
ongress in India appears to be for the good. The 
Muslims have appealed to Russia and any support grant- 
fed by that country will surely lead to repercussions in 
Jindia and the sinister intention of its policies.” 


| Would Roman collars be welcome? we inquired of 
Ji missionary in the Philippines. They would be that, 
jrame the reply. “Our Father Procurator in Manila failed 
fo find any in the whole ‘city; I and several other 
athers have been using white bandages, and that is no 
fcollar at all.” S 

_ The writer is the Rector of the Minor Seminary of 
his Order in the Philippines and the Bureau has been 
jsupplying the books needed by the young students. In 
fact, we are assured that we have saved the situation. 
l‘It is with a light heart,” a letter states, ‘that I see the 
Hifteenth of June approaching, the day on which we 
resume our Classes.” 

How seriously the war has affected the Church in the 
}Philippines may be surmised from the further remark: 
‘May I also call your attention to the fact that we have 

10 altar stone; the one the Monsignor (the Apostolic 

Prefect) is using belongs to the institution where Father 
iP. (whom you also know) is Rector, and we have been 
asked to return it several times because they also need 
lit. We had in our Prefecture a stock of some twenty 
fialtar stones; not one was found whole and containing 


e ashes and debris of our former building.” 
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Connbutens for the Library 


General Library 


HON. FRAN KM. KARSTEN, Washington, 
D. C.: Vance and Blackwell, New Farm Homes for Old. 
A Study of Rural Public Housing in the South. Univ. 
of Alabama Press, 1946; The American National Red 
Cross, Annual Report, July 1, 1945-June 30, 1946, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Red Cross Service Record, 1939-46, 1946. 
—RT. REV. JOS. KLEMANN, O.S.F.S., Karas- 
burg, 8. W. Africa: Lucas, F. A: W., So. Africa as She 
Might Be.—M.S.M. LIBRARY, Rolla, Mo.: Roberts, 
C. N., History of the Univ. of Missouri School of Mines 
and Metallurgy, 1871-1946—M R. OTTO SPAETH, 
Ohio: Willke, W..L. One World; Waugh, Alec, Hot 
Countries; Johns, O., Time, of Our Lives; Fischer, 
Louis, Men and Politics (An Autobiography); Nevins; 
A., Letters of Grover Cleveland, 1850-1908; Newman, 
E. M., Seeing Germany; Sullivan, Mark, Our Times; 
Roosevelt, F. D.; Looking Forward; Boothe, C., Eur- 
ope in the Spring; Lindeman, E..C., Social Discovery: 
Lieber, F., On Civil Liberty and Self-government; Ro- 
senfelt, H. H., This Thing of Giving; Life of Cornelia 


-Connelly, by a Member of the Society; Anthony I., 


Decatur; Moskowitz, H., Alfred E. Smith, An American 
Career; Day, D., From Union Square to: Rome; Seitz, 
D. C., Joseph Pulitzer, His Life and Letters; Grave- 
diggers of France (Gamelin, Daladier, Reynaud, Pe- 


tain, Laval), by Pertinax; Nickerson, H., Can We oe, 


Limit War; Villard, O. G., Some Newspapers. and 
Newspaper-Men; Ludwig, E., Wilhelm Hohenzollern; 
Dreiser, T., A Book About Myself; Sinclair, U., Money 


Writes; Foerster, F. W., Europe and the German. ; 


Question; Shearing, J., The Angel of the Assassina- 


tion; Nutting, W., Ireland Beautiful; Pershing, J. J., — 


My Experiences in the World War, 2 Vols.; Yardley; 


The Holy Ghost; Conover, C. R., Builders in New 
Fields; Ward, M., Insurrection versus Resurrection; 


Burke, Thos., The Book of the Inn; Van Loon, H., 
Story of Mankind; Leigh, O. H. G., English Belles- - 


Lettres, from A. D. 901-1834; Goethe, J. W. von, Con- 


-versations with Eckermann; Papini, G., Life of Christ; 


The New Dealers, by Unofficial Observer; Briffault, R., 
Europa; Matthews, J. B., and Shallcross, R. E., Part- 
ners in Plunder; Cooper, C. R., Ten Thousand Public 
Enemies; Days of the Dandies, Biographies and Mem- 
virs, Deluxe Ed. of One-thousand Copies, 13 vols. of 
Set No. 815; Beaux and Belles of England, Biographies 


and Memoirs, Deluxe Ed. of One-thousand Copies, dies 


vols., of Set No. 893.—DR. A. H. CLEMENS, 
Washington, D. C.: Connell, F. J.; C.SS.R., The Catho- 
lie Church’s Attitude Towards Labor Relations (A Re- 
print), 1946, Do., Do., Legislation as a Remedy for 
Strikes (A Reprint), 1946; Gompers, Samuel, The 
American Labor Movement, Washington, D. C., and 


‘H. O., The American Black Chamber; Leen, Rev: E., 


{i 


other pamphlets—HON. JOHN J: COCHRAN, — 


Washington, D. C.: Nazi Conspiracy and Aggression. 


Office of U. S. Chief of Counsel for Prosecution of Axis 
Criminality. Vol. VI. and VII., Wash., 1946——M R. 
PETER CLUTE, N. Y.: A Description of U. S. 


Postage Stamps, 1847-1945, Wash., 1945.-M R. WIL-. 


LIAM POHL, St. Paul, Minn.: Cartoons from St, 


Paul Dispatch and St. Paul Pioneer-Press, July-Decem- . 


Mounted and bound. 


Library of German-Americana 
CH ARLES P. SCHMIT, N. Y.: Souvenir of 


ber, 1946. 


St. Michael’s Church, Brooklyn, N. Y., 1931; St. Mich- “lai 


ael’s Year Book, 1942, Brooklyn, N. Y—REV. HER- 
MAN LAUX, O.S.B., Golden Jubilee of Rhineland, 


’ Texas, 1895-1945. 
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Acknowledgment of Monies 
and Gifts Received 


Make Checks and Money Orders Payable to 
Central Burcam of the C. V. 


Address, Central Bureau, 3835 Westminster Place, 
St. Louis 8, Missouri 


. Central Bureau Emergency Fund 


Previously reported, $2389.06; St. Joseph’s Soc., Fred- 
ericksburg, Texas, $15.15; St. James Mission Group, 
Decatur, Ill., $5; St. Joseph’s Soc., Ost, Kans., $10; 
Christian Mothers Soc., Lindsay, Tex., $25; Holy Name 
Soc., St. Boniface Parish, Sublimity, Oreg., $15; St. 
Martin’s Benev. Soc., St.. Louis, $5; Br. 407, C.K. of A., 
St. Louis, $5; W. H. Siefen, Conn., $10; Sacred Heart 
Court, 264, C.O. of F., Springfield, Ill., $6; St. Teresa 
Soc., St. Cloud, Minn.,. $1; F. A. Kueppers, Minn., $10; 
St. Elizabeth Soc., New Ulm, Minn., $5; M. Menniges, 
Nicaragua, $9; St. Anthony’s Church, Quincy, IIl., $10; 
St. Boniface Soc., Sheboygan, Wis., $7; St. Mary’s Cath. 
Club, Meriden, Conn., $5; A. D. Ridinger, Conn., $10; 
St. Benedict Court 782, C.O.F., Peru, Ill., $10; St. Ber- 
nard’s Benef. Soc., Philadelphia, Pa., $5; St. Ann’s Soc., 
La Coste, ‘Tex., $5; Mrs. M. Fellenz, Md., $10; J. T. 
Otto, N.-Y., $2; St. Peter and St. Clement Benev. Soc., 
St. Paul, Minn., $50; Our Lady of Good Counsel Home, 
Milwaukee, Wis., $6; St. Mary’s Holy Name Soc., Mena- 
sha, Wis., $25; Holy Cross Benev. Soc., St. Louis, $15; 
Syracuse Br. NCWU, N. Y., $5; Very Rev. A. Strauss, 
Mo., $15; Allegheny County Section, CCV ef A, Pa., 
$5; B. C. Schaper, Mo., $2.50; St. Joseph’s Convent, 
Monterey, Calif., $20; J. A. Kutz, Mo., $2; A. Petry, 
Calif., $10; St. Joseph’s Men’s Soc., St. Joseph, Minn., 
$10; B. Wegener, Mo., $1; Rt. Rev. M. Steines, N. Y., 
$10; St. Boniface Benev. Soc., San Jose, Calif., $10; M. 
L. Kuhl, Minn., $10; St. Joseph’s Sod. of St. Barbara’s 
Parish, St. Louis, $11; St. Joseph’s Benev. Soc., Union, 
N. J., $5; St. Martin’s Soc., Tours, Tex., $5; A. A. Dobie, 


_ Conn:, $2; Br. 307, C.K. of St. George, Bath, Pa., $2.50; 


Married. Men Sod., Our Lady of Sorrows, St. Louis, 
$25; St. Joseph’s Soc., Andale, Kans., $5; Maryland 
Br. CCV, Baltimore, $10; H. Wolf, Minn., $2; St. Fran- 
cis. de Sales Benev. Soc., St. Louis, $25; Rev. P.Pape, 
Wis., $5; Mrs. R. Rohman, Mo., $3; Jos. Uhlenkott, 


_ Idaho, $5; Holy Trinity Sick Benef. Soc., La Crosse, 


Wis., $18; Holy Name Soc., Sublimity, Oreg., $5; St. 


3 Joseph’s Soc., Ost, Kans., $6; St. Joseph’s Holy Name 


Soc., Utica, N.Y., $5; St. Leo Beney. Soc., Newark, N. 


J., $3; Young Men’s Orphan Aid Soc., Newark, N. J., 


$5; St. Jos. Soc., Sykeston, N. Dak., $5; St. Joseph’s 
Soc., Rowena, Tex., $3; St. Andrew Soc., Stratford, 
Wis., $10; St. Henry’s Men Sod., Germantown, III., 
$10; St. Lawrence Benev. Soc., Milwaukee, Wis., $5; 
St. Anthony’s Benev. Soc., St. Paul, Minn., $10; R.C.K. 
of St. George, Indianapolis, Ind., $25; Wm. J. Kapp, N. 
Y., $10; Aug. Springob, Wis., $10; Frank Holzner, Va., 
$1; J.C. Spaeth, Ill., $50; J. A. Suellentrop, Kans., $15; 
Total to including February 15, 1947, $3,072.21. 


Donations to Central Bureau 


: _ Previously reported, $470.18; Sundry Minor Items, 


$.25; Total to including February 15, 1947, $470.38. 


St. Elizabeth Settlement 


Previously reported: $9399.46; Greater St. Louis 
Community Chest, $654.15; E. Gummersbach, Mo., $30; 
From children attending, $760.59; Total to including 
February 15, 1947, $10,844.20. 


. Chaplains’ Aid Fund | 
Previously reported, $249.18; Penny Collection, St. 
Francis de Sales Benev. Soc., St. Louis, $3.85; Chaplain 
Hea is Cummins, Korea, $25; CWU of N. Y., Inc., $25; 
Total to including February 15, 1947, $303.03. 


> 


SOUND BONDS: 
We recommend the purchase of bonds secured by first 
‘mortgages on 


CATHOLIC CHURCH 


and B 
Institutional Properties — 


Offerings of various tesues mailed on request 
BITTING, JONES & CO., Inc. 
Ambassador Bldg. CEntral 4888 


411 North Seventh Street 
SAINT LOUIS, 1, MO. 


Catholic Missions 


Previously reported, $11,682.01; Miss M. Rice, N. Y., 
$50; St. Elizabeth Guild, N. Y., $40; St. James Mis- 
sion Group, Decatur, Ill., $25; Juvenile Br., St. Mary 
Soc., Sleepy Eye, Minn., $20.35; St. Boniface Soc., New 
Haven, Conn., $20; Th. Ellerkarap, Pa., $10; K. Jung- 
wirth, Wis., $10; St. Joseph’s Convent, Monterey, Calif., 
$60; M. Bauermeister, Ill., $10; Frank Boeger, Kans., 
$50; Mrs. A. Lohman, Iil., $5; Mrs. N. Urhausen, IIL, 
$20; Miss A. Kress, Wis., $15; Ch. Franzen, Mo., $55 
Rev. C. B. Feige, Oreg., $50; Mrs. A. Vogel, Va., $5; 
Marie Stadelman, Calif., $1; Mrs. M. Weidinger, Oreg., 
$20; Troy Br.. NCWU, N. Y., $2.75; N. N., Kans., $100; 
Rt. Rev. J. A. Vogelweid, Mo., $366; K. Randolt, Mo 
$5; Victoria Schick, Mich., $10; J. P. Daleiden Co., Hi. 
$50; A. J. Loeffler, Minn., $5; J. Uhlenkott, Idaho, $55 
Kansas Br. NCWU, $10; Sacred Heart Convent, Yank- 
ton, S. Dak., $10; St. Ann’s Soc., Glencoe, Minn., $5 
St. John Young Men’s Soc., N. Y., $7; Mrs. H. es 


licher, N. J., $5; Miss A. Ahles, lowa, $1; Rev. E. 
Bruemmer, Mo., $41;.F. J. Schenermann, Wis., $5; Mr 
J. Quade, Minn., $25; L. Felder, Calif., $25; Sisters of 
the Precious Blood, Dayton, Ohio, $10; Total to includ- 
ing February 15, 1947, $12,743.11. Ds 


European Relief Fund 


Previously reported: $18,993.11; Rev. E. W. Byror 
Minn., $10; Rev. B..J. Benten, Mo., $20; J. Lemansk 
Mich., $10; Minnesota Br. CCV, $250; CCV of A, $500( 
A. Dame, Mich., $20; J. M. Mahowald, S. Dak., $10 
M. L. Kuhl, Minn., $20; Mrs. E. A. Mason, Minn., $2! 
Rev. E. C. Kramer, N. Y., $10; N. N., Kans., $174. 
Elizabeth Deiss, Mich., $7; Catholic Union of Mo., 
$500; E. C., Mo., $50; Total to including February 1! 
1947, $25,094.93. = $e ae 
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a ws Gifts in Kind 


were received from the following men and organization: 

of men, including February 18,1947: 
Wearing Apparel, from: §. Stuve, } 

(clothing). oo x ee : 


Stuve, Mo. (magazines); 
azines); B. Herder Book 


Social Justice Review 
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